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News of the Week 


MNIIE Treaty for the Renunciation of War has still a fair 
| wind behind it. The United States Secretary of 
State is himself on his way to Paris in the good ship, 
‘Ile de France,’ from which he has exchanged messages 
of good will with Sir Austen Chamberlain on his sick bed. 
She also bears eastward the Prime Minister of Canada 
and two diplomatic Ministers in Washington, who hope 
to sign the Pact on behalf of Czechoslovakia and Rou- 
mania. She should be a “ happy ship.” The Press of 
the world generally takes the right line of encouragement, 
though some American papers and politicians show ill will 
by mixing objections to the Treaty with gibes at the 
preliminary naval agreement reached by Great Britain 
and France, the terms of which are unknown to them, 
asthey are tous. The Italian Press is, as usual nowadays, 
coldly negligent of affairs not purely Italian. It treats 
the Pact in the same indifferent or patronizing spirit in 
which it treats the League of Nations ; but it is not hostile. 
* * * * 

We wish to see as little discussion as possible before 
the signatures are affixed. When all is going well to- 
wards a great end, argument over smaller matters can 
do no good and may do infinite harm. Suggestions of 
bargains would be contrary to the whole spirit of this 
effort of idealism. When it is accomplished, then ques- 
tions like that of the Rhincland will come up and be 
settled, we hope, in the light of the accomplishment. 


We are very content to wait a few days until the Occupa- 
tion which, as we wrote last week, has looked rather 
foolish since the Locarno Treaties were signed, looks yet 
more foolish after this Treaty has been signed at Paris. 
We were a little apprehensive lest a natural eagerness 
in well-doing should have outrun Mr. Kelloge’s caution 
and tact when upon the eve of his departure he sent to 
the Egyptian Minister in Washington the proposals of 
the United States Government for an Arbitration Treaty. 
This would follow the lines of other Treaties which we 
rejoice to see multiplied. He knows that we cannot but 
be concerned with Egyptian foreign policy, and we can 
scarcely doubt that he showed his tact at this moment, 
when delicacy is all important, by courteously taking His 
Majesty's Government into his confidence. 
* * * * 


The unemployment returns from the * black” areas 
of the coal, iron and steel industries are very discouraging. 
The Prime Minister has sent a circular to employers 
urging them in the spirit of the Report of the Industrial 
Transfer Board to try to find room in prosperous industries 
for unemployed men from the suffering areas. We hope 
that there will be a successful answer to his appeal, 
and we see no reason why there should not be a large 
aggregate of engagements of single workers or small 
groups, and this is a time for local authorities to put in 
hand any really useful development work that they have 
in view. The Labour Exchanges have the machinery 
for bringing the parties together and it will be a test of 
their power to promote the mobility of labour. That 
was one of their original purposes and the best excuse 
for the introduction of bureaucratic methods into the 
But to engage unwanted labour 


in order to pay wages is charity, not economics, though 


realm of free contract. 


maybe none the worse for that in our present emergency. 
We must, however, not rashly forget that economic 
laws will assert themselves. There is a limit to the power 
of employers to create employment or to employ workers 
who do not really earn their wages. 
* x = 

We look upon Mr. 
timely reminder that no employer should sit still if he 
cannot find locally all the labour that he could profitably 
employ, but that all should take active steps at once to 
find it clsewhere, and as an encouragement to all to 
surmount the obvious difficulties that must be faced. 
One of these, the cost of travelling and moving families, 
is met by the Ministry of Labour offering to advance the 
The difliculties 


Baldwin's letter as useful and 


money therefor through the Exchanges. 
of housing remain, and the Rent Restriction Act rightly 
or wrongly makes those who have cottages very chary 
of their use by people whom they do not know. Agri- 
culture is, of course, the industry in which more men could 
most easily be absorbed even now when the harvest is 
so well advanced. Domestie service could absorb and 
house well a very large number of women and girls. 
But we know that the unemployed are not willing to 
enter those spheres of work in large numbers. The steady 
flow from the black areas to the prosperous industries, 
electrical, motor cars, &e., established south of the Trent 
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must already account for a very large transfer. But we 
hope that the Prime Minister’s letter will much more than 
justify itself. . . P 7 

The Committee of the “ All Parties Conference” in 
India issued last week a practically unanimous report 
upon the kind of Constitution which their deliberations 
have led them to consider their ideal for India. It will 
be remembered that the Secretary of State uttered some 
time ago in the House of Lords a kind of challenge to 
Indians to produce their own idea of an agreed Constitu- 
tion, instead of only refusing to consider our proposals 
for them. It is a curious document in so far as it flatters 
the British genius by recommending a thoroughly demo- 
cratic scheme for all India (which Great Britain has made 
one, so far as it is united), closely copied from the struc- 
ture which that genius has built up for itself. It is also 
disappointing because every student of geography knows 
that India is not a ‘‘country” like our island, but a 
continent of many nations. Every student of history 
knows that without more education and political experi- 
ence pure democracy will not yet work at all in India; 
every student of Oriental races knows that the bulk of 
the people do not understand and still less want demo- 
cratic institutions, however good for them. 

* 


We ourselves are possibly stupid but at any rate 
honest and consistent in our policy of leading India 
gradually on and up to the ideas of a more or less Western 
democracy. That is what we intend to go on doing, 
and we sometimes feel rewarded. That this Committee 
of native Indians should have made the report at all is 
really an encouraging sign of reasonableness. There is 
also every prospect of reason prevailing in Bardoli, 
where the trouble over the assessments for taxation has 
been reasonably handled on the part of the Government 
without any of the show of force that would formerly 
have been thought right and necessary. On the whole, 
we are confirmed in our belief that the Simon Commission 
will find in the autumn an easier and a very different 
“atmosphere ” from that which surrounded their first 
visit. 

* * * * 

There are still some drawbacks to note which disappoint 
us. The last, for instance, is that the native Ministers, 
Marathi and Hindu, in the Central Provinces cannot 
work together and the principal figures have resigned. 
The Bombay Mill strikes still drag on miserably. Apart 
from man-made difliculties, the rains have not been 
kind. Heat and drought have threatened to ruin crops 
in the Punjaub. This week rain has begun to fall. It 
will seem perverse if this is too late to save the crops, as 
is feared, but is in time to swell the Indus before the 
expected flood from the delayed bursting of the dam 
caused by the glacial obstruction in the Skyok River. 
If this had burst when the first and false report came, 
the flood would have flowed into a very dry Indus with 
so much the less damage to be expected. At present 
the tension of those who are waiting for the release of the 
lake that has been formed up in Kashmir is still unrelieved, 
No effort can be made to control or fight the forces of 
nature which will be let loose, but by great efforts they 
will, we hope, be outwitted by man: which means that 


Indian lives will be saved by British wits. 
* * + 


In China the talking of the session of the Kuomintang 
is over and perhaps the executive will be able to pass to 
some action. But the civil power is obviously bound 
at best to walk warily among the military powers that 
surround it, and at worst it will find a soldier trying to 
trip it up at every step. There are all kinds of rumours 
of movements of troops here and there, certainly uncon- 


trolled from Nanking, and there is little, if any, relief 
from the occupation by these troops of the Mission 
buildings, schools, and hospitals belonging to foreigners, 
The Government will be equally ill at ease in trying to 
make internal reforms and in dealing with foreign powers, 
Mr. Hewlett has left the Consulate-General at Shanehaj 
to represent His Majesty’s Government at Nanking 
and reopen the Consulate there which has been closed 
since March, 1927. We wish him well in a mission that 
is likely to call for unlimited patience and care. In the 
North the old question of the control of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway has again been raised acutely by be ing 
made an excuse for an invasion by troops of the * Mon- 


golian Soviet Government,” a movement obviously 
inspired from Moscow. 
* * * * 


The general election ordained by M. Venizclos took 
place in Greece on Sunday. He obtained an even more 
sweeping majority than was expected. M. Kaphandaris 
and his followers, the original object of M. Venizelos’ 
attack when he re-entered the political arena, keep only 
four seats; the followers of General Pangalos only two. 
General Metaxas and the moderate Royalists fall out 
altogether. These results probably show a genuine desire 
to give M. Venizelos another chance to govern an« are 
not merely due to what is called a “‘ made” election. He 
can now act as a dictator if he chooses, and we can hardly 
doubt that he will so choose. He remains the ablest 
man in Greece, though his age must have reduced the 
vigour with which he showed himself the cleverest man 
who faced the Peace Conference in Paris. There he secmed 
able to get whatever he wanted. He is capable of 
moderation, as he showed in the days when he loyally 
supported the Royal Family before the War. The 
friendly feelings between him and this country are 


happily intact. 
* * + * 


The result of the Parliamentary by-election which 


took place in North Aberdeen last week was as follows’:— 


Capt. Wedgwood Benn (Labour) .. ne ee 10,646 
Dr. Laura Sandeman (Conservative) os ey 4,696 
Mr. Aitken Ferguson (Communist ) a Ae 2.618 
Mr. J. R. Rutherford (Liberal) .. ee oe 2,337 


Labour majority over Conservative .. a 5,950 

At the General Election the Labour candidate polled 
13,249 votes to the 8,515 of Miss Sandeman. We would 
rather have seen a Unionist returned, and it is, of course, 
no serious satisfaction to us to note that a Southron 
has polled in Aberdeen more votes than the three Scots 
together. But Captain Benn will be welcomed back 
to Westminster as a popular member and a very gallant 
man. He is a great loss to the Liberal Party (which 
again was at the bottom of the poll), but we hope that his 
new allegiance will not cramp the pertinacious advocacy 


of free exchange for which he taught us to look to lim. 
* * * * 


The English-speaking world has joined at Hawaii in 
the sesquicentennial celebrations of the discovery of 
the Sandwich Islands by Captain Cook. The bicentenary 
of his birth will be duly celebrated in Yorkshire two 
months hence. We are grateful to the people of the 
United States for their understanding of the British 
feelings, in England, Australia and New Zealand, in this 
matter. It is thirty years since the United States 
annexed the Sandwich Islands, to which we laid no claim 
based on Captain Cook’s discovery. In spite of his 
murder we have always had a friendly feeling for the 
islanders and most of us can remember that it was 
to England that a Hawaiian Queen came to sojourn as 
“the Honble. Mrs. Cleghorn ”’—(We never knew who 
claimed the authorship of that gloriously inept’ name.) 
But Captain Cook is our own possession and one to whom 
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the Empire must be for ever grateful. His statue by 
Sir T. Brock stands fittingly by the Admiralty. His por- 
trait by Webber, in the National Portrait Gallery, is 
scarcely worthy of a man who should stir all our national 
pride, but Sir Nathaniel Dance’s picture offers a good 
excuse (if one is ever needed) for a visit to Greenwich 
Palace. 
* # * 

He was born on a part of the Yorkshire coast where 
Norse and Danish blood still runs thick. He had the 
best qualities of the Elizabethan adventurers, but much 
more besides. The lad who owed no education at all, 
so far as we know, to his poor parents, taught himself 
to rise to that state of life to which (pace the Warden 
of New College) it should please God to call him. That 
state was the rank of a Captain in His Majesty’s Navy, 
commissioned by the Admiralty Board to do important 
survey work in the Atlantic and then nominated by the 
Royal Society to conduct the astronomical expedition 
which first took him into the Pacific in the company of 
men of science like Sir Joseph Banks, with whom he 
moved on cqual intellectual terms. It would have 
stirred his soul and his brain to foresee the great men 
of-war of the Royal and the United States Navies, with 
aeroplanes overhead, arriving so casily at Waimea, where 
he set foot after many tedious months of sailing un- 
seas, never knowing what the dawn would 
reveal. From Waimea the ships moved to Kealakakua, 
the scene of his death, for a memorial service. Lon- 
doners can just now see at the Science Museum in South 
Kensington some of the charts that he drew of the 
coasts of Newfoundland and New Zealand. 

x * * * 


charted 


It is with great regret that we record the death of 
Lord Haldane, which occurred on Sunday. It happens 
that on another page in a review, written before the 
news reached us, we say that he will stand out as the 
greatest Secretary of State for War in our day. His 
work at the War Office from 1905 to 1912 is certainly 
the service for which the country owes him its greatest 
debt. But his services on the Woolsack after a fine 
career at the Bar were also great. And in all kinds of 
public work connected with education and intellectual 
work, like that of the British Academy, he was to the 
fore at all times. If he was not a great constructive 
philosopher, he was at any rate one of the foremost 
British students of philosophy, and helped others to 
understand its purposes. We have tried in a leading 
article to set out the value of the man to his country, 
and here we will only express our sympathy with his 
brothers and his colleagues in his work and especially 
with the sister whose long devotion to him he alone can 
fully appreciate. It is only three years since we pub- 
lished a delightful article written by that remarkable 
woman, his mother, shortly before she died. 

a * * * 

Sir George Trevelyan died last week at the age of 
ninety. His death, following Lord Eversley’s, leaves 
only one-(but not the least distinguished) of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s colleagues in his Cabinets, although his last 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is still a vigorous worker. 
Sir George had a splendid start as the son of a dis- 
tinguished father and nephew of a yet more distinguished 
uncle; with an intellectual brilliance proved at Harrow 
and Trinity; with some knowledge of India gained 
under his father when Governor of Madras. He quickly 
fulfilled the first expectations with which his entry into 
the House of Commons in 1865 was watched. He was 
a hope of the remaining Whigs and he eagerly supported 
the measures proposed by Mr. Gladstone’s first Ministry, 


Cardwell’s Army Reforms and Franchise Reforms. He 
first held minor office in 1868. When Lord Frederick 
Cavendish was murdered, Mr. Gladstone showed his 
confidence in Mr. Trevelyan’s ability and courage by 
sending him to Ircland. He returned in 1884 as 
Chancellor of the Duchy with a seat in the Cabinet and 
he devoted himself to the Reform Bill which was passed 
in 1885. He hesitated over Home Rule and resigned 
the Sceretaryship for Scotland in 1886. Taking comfort 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s radicalism he joined him in 
voting against the Bill, but he foresaw that the Liberal 
Unionists would cease to be ardent Liberals with whom 
he could work. He rejoined Mr. Gladstone in his Cabinet 
of 1892 and continued in oflice under Lord Rosebery. 
In 1897, during Lord Salisbury’s Government, he resigned 
his seat at Glasgow. He had held it for ten years since 
he left the Hawick Burghs which he had represented 
for nineteen years. He retired to his property in 
Northumberland and to Lady Trevelyan’s home in 
Warwickshire, thus ending a distinguished political carecr. 
* * * * 

3ut he will be remembered still longer as a scholar, 
writer and historian. While at Cambridge he published 
his prophetic Ladies in Parliament and Horace at the 
University of Athens. Ue had already caught some of 
the spirit of Aristophanes and could write witty English 
comparable to Calverley’s or to that of his later follower, 
J. K. Stephen. In India, The Competition Wallah was 
followed by Cawnpore, an entirely different piece of 
work ; a short episode of history, by no means a mere 
copy of Macaulay, but one of the most vivid pieces of 
writing ever produced by a young man under thirty, 
Such a passage as that which begins :— 
unbroken line of white 


* Now from left to right extended the 
l . But the Sixty-fourth 


faces, and red cloth, and sparkling steel... 
was not to be denied. ..,” 

must have stayed in the memories of thousands who 
In 1876 appeared the Life and Letters of 
His uncle’s life was an ideal subject 


have read it. 
Lord Macaulay. 
for the nephew and he made a universally acclaimed 
success of it. Four years later, in The Karly History of 
Charles James Fox, he gave the best extant picture of 
Whig life, thought and politics at the end of the cighteenth 
century. At intervals after that his biggest work 
appeared, The American Revolution, admitted, even by 
those who think it too favourable to the Americans, to 
be a work of the first rank as a political and military 
history. The greatest pleasure of his declining years 
must have been the appointment of his third son to the 
Regius Professorship of Modern History at Cambridge. 

We also record the loss of a friend to this country in 
the death of Colonel George Harvey, who was the United 
States Ambassador here after the War. He was a severe 
critic of President Wilson, whose friend he had formerly 
been, and of the League of Nations. He had a great deal 
to do with the nomination of President Harding, who 
sent him to London where he had many friends and 
made many more during his short term, to whom he used 
to express with great frankness the views of American 
Republicans upon European politics. Outside his political 
and diplomatic life he was a journalist, publisher, and a 
gas and railway financier. 

* * * o 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102%; on Wednesday week 102%; a year ago 101j. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 892; on 
Wednesday week 89}; a year ago 863. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 78; on Wednesday week 773; 
a year ago 76}. 
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Lord Haldane 


UR nation has indeed cause to be thankful that 
men endowed with intellects of the greatest 
‘alibre vouchsafed to man do not disdain to put their 
powers at the public service in the sphere of politics. 
They “ descend into the field ” although they know that 
the dust there will be more than distasteful to their 
sensitive natures before they can grasp any palm, and 
even afterwards. It is rare that those who can see 
life with the philosopher's broad view are a prey to any 
vulgar ambition for place or power: that last infirmity 
of noble minds is as often the first of ignoble ones. It is 
more true to say that such men are generally moved by 
their sense of duty and desire to serve. So we believe 
that it was with Lord Haldane. He had, it is true, 
a love for the practical as developed by intelligent 
organization, but the theoretical was always the sphere 
in which he moved most happily. When, some years ago, 
he was threatened with blindness, mercifully averted, 
he could make to sympathizers the brave and nobly 
simple answer, “ But the whole realm of thought will 
still be open to me.” 

Coming of hard-headed, energetic, Northern stock on 
both sides, Lord Haldane was brought up in surroundings 
of mental activity unhampered by any material straitness, 
though one feels sure that poverty would never have 
been allowed to hinder intellectual development, for the 
Scots set an example to the world in surmounting those 
difficulties. He followed a course of philosophy at 
Edinburgh and at Gottingen. It was very natural that 
in those days a young man should feel that German 
thought was to lead Europe. The bias that he then 
received towards the teaching of Hegel never left him. 
He clung to what was best in it, and could not, or would 
not, bear to see how the rulers and teachers of Germany 
gave to it the dangerous twist by which they could use 
it to support their unjustifiable aims at the domination 
of Europe and the world. For a few years none of this 
was evident on the surface, except in a few essays and 
addresses. He threw himself into strenuous work at 
the Bar in London, which engrossed him for the time. 
His principal leaders, then Sir Horace Davey and Sir 
John Rigby, soon recognized his powers, and he steadily 
rose to a strong position as an advocate in the Chancery 
Division and the Appeal Courts up to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. After reaching the zenith 
of his career at the Bar and becoming occupied in political 
work, he appeared less in the Courts, though he would 
come forward in such a case as that of the Free Kirk, 
which interested him intensely. But he was combining 
both tasks when he was a young Member of Parliament, 
which he entered in 1885 as Liberal representative of 
Haddingtonshire. The Party found him a_ valuable 
and hard-working member, marked out for office, pre- 
sumably legal office, when the Liberals should come into 
power. Over the South African War he showed that 
he could put aside the ultra-Liberal sentiments which 
favoured the Boers, and he joined with Lord Rosebery 
and Sir Edward Grey as a Liberal Imperialist, who 
accepted a surgical operation as necessary for the future 
welfare of South Africa, British, Dutch and native. Mr. 
Chamberlain reunited the Liberals and disintegrated the 
Unionist Party by his Tariff Reform campaign, and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman became Prime Minister. 
No appointment that he made has proved more clearly 
how his curious Scottish shrewdness amounted almost to 
genius than his choosing Mr. Haldane, not for the Wool- 
sack or as Attorney-General, but for the War Office. 


The country had just been through an unexpectedly long 
and trying war. The digestion of its lessons had gone 
little further than the creation of the Imperial General 
Staff by the Esher Committee, and the longest heads in 
Europe perceived the menace of the Great War. The 
soldiers at the War Office did not receive a Radical law ver 
with open arms, but his personal triumph there was quick 
and complete. They could not but surrender, willingly 
or not, to his brain-power, but it was more than that, 
He seemed to persuade them that his schemes were their 
schemes, and his tact drew out of them their best, and 
they gave most willing co-operation to the great credit 
of all concerned. Hence the country saw the steady 
development of the General Staff and the creation, 
with little evident controversy, of the new framework 
of our land forces. The old Regular Army, the Militia 
and Volunteers were co-ordinated into forces that could 
be expanded indefinitely. Certain Volunteer 
notably of the Public Schools, found themselves converted 
into a great reserve and potential future source of officers, 
The Lords Lieutenant were awoken by this Radical 
lawyer and bidden to realize their almost feudal duty of 
seriously providing from their counties the due contribu- 


Corps, 


tions towards, or preparation for, the Defence of the 
Realm. And in the centre of the framework was the 
Expeditionary Foree. The perfection of the “ B. E. F.” 
down ‘Sto the last button,” the arrangements for its 
mobilization and shipment were such that it will probably 
be regarded by military historians, particularly by the 
Germans (did not General Von Kluck call it unvergleich- 
lich ?), as the most efficient force of its kind and size ever 
This was the unforgettable piece of work which 
1912, when he 


seen. 
Lord Haldane left finished in 
Lord Chancellor. 

It would be grossly unfair to forget this work for a 
single moment when discussing his mission to Berlin in 
1912. So much legend grew up around his journey 
that has been refuted by his colleagues and his own 
account, Before the War, published after the War, that 
we need not go into details of it to-day. It was to bea 
private and informal visit, though on behalf of the 
Cabinet. Lord Haldane was chosen very naturally as 
carrying weight enough and as the man most likely to 
get inside the German mind. The mission was unsuc- 
cessful as regards coming to any agreement on naval 
or military plans: indeed, it was never expected to have 
that result. The Germans asked us to discuss fixed 
formulae which would have been of little use, even if 
acceptable. To gauge public opinion would have been 
difficult enough if there had been no motive to deccive. 
Of course there was a strong party in Germany that 
was friendly to us and desirous of peace, for the whole 
nation was not then demented. This party was thrust 
forward under his notice, just as Prince Lichnowsky was 
sent to St. James’s, and it made a strong appeal to the 
man who had in his youth admired German thought 
so keenly. If he exaggerated its influence in its own 
country, that was a very human error. Lord Haldane 
was quite aware of the other party, led by Tirpitz and 
others. He knew that there was an explosive magazine 
there, but he knew that to give the alarm by loud public 
warnings would be to put a match to the magazine. It 
is difficult to believe now, with our later knowledge, that 
he was not in some degree deceived or that he did not 
give his colleagues too reassuring a report. Yet his 
work at the War Office stood: there was no relaxation 
upon any advice of his. It still makes us hot with shame 
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to think of what was said here about him and that mission 
by people who could not plead ignorance and stupidity 
as full excuses, and by those whose stupidity did amount 
toa crime. Blind or malicious vituperation was hurled 
at him. 
was that brilliant naval oflicer, Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg, to whom the country owed so much, not only for 
doing his duty, but for his initiative. Both men bore 
themselves with dignified reserve. If they were not 
angered, then what must they have thought of the 
blatant stupidity that passed in some quarters for patriot- 
ism! He left office in 1915. We do not doubt that Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey and others desired chival- 
rously to stand by him, but were over-persuaded by those 


The most conspicuous sharer in this injustice 


who could plausibly say that every member of the Cabinet 
must have the full public confidence. The whole tale 
has no pleasant savour, and we do not care to dwell 
upon it. 

Conceivably these events had some influence upon 
his leaning towards the Labour Party, but we do not 
think they had. His Radicalism had never been based 
upon the old Liberal 
that love of organization from above, and less belief 
than we ourselves have in the beneficent powers of free 


Individualism, because he had 


will. He wanted to organize the nation for its good. He 
had not lost his admiration for German efieiency under 
a kind of monarchical Socialism or scientific éfatisme. 
Ile was humane enough to sympathize with what is hu- 
He therefore joined 
the Party and became again Lord Chancellor in 1924. 
What 


advice, the fruit of his wisdom and experience, we do not 


mane and ideal in the Labour Party. 


their Government owed to him for moderate 
know, but we suspect that the debt was very large. Of 
his legal work upon the Woolsack, in the House of Lords 
and the Judicial Committee, we leave the lawyers to speak. 
There will be tributes cnough to its effect upon Consti- 
tutional Law, the Law of Property, and in other spheres. 

The country can show gratitude for his work in no 
better way than by resolving that the dust, the noise, 
the strife of democracy shall not in its ignorance, its 
impatience of merit beyond its ready understanding, 
drive out of political life the sensitive men of real wisdom 
and high intelligence. Sometimes, looking around the 
world, we see countries less well served than ours by 
It is to the credit of this country that 
we have not yet made political life intolerable for them 


really great men. 


here, and may it be long before we cease to recognize 
thankfully their services to us. 


The Future of the Railways 


Ww have heard much of the competition of road 

transport with the railways. There are now 
at last welcome signs that the railway companies intend 
to compete with the road services. They have secured 
their Acts permitting them to operate on the roads, but 
they evidently mean to use these new powers, for the 
time being at least, for the purpose of bargaining with 
their rivals. Moreover, induced — their 
employees to accept an all-round reduction of sixpence 
in the pound in their wages, thus reducing the companics’ 
These measures 


they have 


expenditure by several millions a year. 
have been quickly followed by a notice of sweeping 
reductions in week-end fares, coupled with the extension 
of week-end privileges, so that more people may be 
induced to travel by train. It is the beginning, let us 
hope, of a serious effort on the part of the companies to 
attract custom, instead of merely lamenting the'loss of it, 

Everyone who drives much about the country must 
be increasingly impressed with the volume and varicty 
of the motor traffic on all the main roads, and especially 
of the long-distance traflic. A year or two ago it would 
have seemed hardly credible that regular road passenger 
services would be running from London to Newcastle, 
but to-day we take them for granted. Even the proposal 
to run a night service of motor coaches with sleeping- 
berths to Manchester excites no surprise. The long- 
distance goods services have developed even more 
rapidly, and their heavy lorries, often with trailers 
attached, are to be seen everywhere, both by day and 
by night. It would be interesting to know what propor- 
tion of the petrol used in England is carried by road ; 
it must be very considerable. Vast quantities of meat 
and other foodstuffs are regularly sent in the great 
covered lorries that are now too familiar to motorists 
on the main routes. But the fast traffic in perishable 
goods and what may be called articles of luxury is only 
a part of the road-borne goods services. Engincering 
products and other heavy articles tend to be carried 
by road rather than by rail. It does not seem a remote 
possibility that even coal, steel, stone and ore may 
to some extent desert the railway, unless the cheaper 
freights which the railway companies are to offer, when 


their heavy goods traflic is relieved of part of its burden 
of local taxation, encourages the coal, iron and steel, 
and shipbuilding industries to remain faithful to the 
old methods of transport. 

From the purely economic standpoint these remarkable 
changes appear to involve a severe strain upon the 
nation’s resources. We have in the course of the past 
three 
railway system which is in some respects the finest in the 
built that the 
heaviest trains can run over them in perfect safety at 


generations constructed at stupendous cost a 


world. The main lines are so_ solidly 


high speeds. The accommodation for goods trafic is 
claborate and is steadily being improved. 
trains are better equipped and faster than ever before. 


The passenger 


Yet now that the railways, with a capital of a thousand 
millions sterling, are in a position to deal with far greater 
demands upon them, they are gradually losing instead 
of gaining traflic. The transfer of passengers and goods 
to the road services involves a vast and ever-increasing 
We are duplicating the 


enormous expense, and 


expenditure on the highways. 
national transport system at 
every costly new improvement in the shape of arterial 
roads or by-passes seems to increase the traflic and 
aggravate the problem. It is well known, for instance, 
that already the new by-pass on the Portsmouth road is 
often desperately congested. The road-maker cannot 
keep pace with the increase in the number of goods 
lorries and private cars. The traflic blocks in the main 
streets of large towns grow more and more troublesome, 
and the highways well out in the country are thick with 
motor vehicles. If the number of light cars and heavy 
lorries and vans continucs to grow at its present rate, 
many new roads will have to be made or the old roads 
will become impassable. 

The time has come, 
to make a determined effort to get back some of this 
traflic from the road to the rail. There is no reason why 
heavy goods should be sent long distances by 
except that this form of transport is cheaper and more 
convenient, It rests with the companies to show that 
they can compete with road transport in both respects. 


They can reduce their freight rates with comparative 


therefore, for the railway companies 


road 
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ease. Whether they can offer the trader equal facilities 
is another question which they have to face. It is 
conceivable that by the use of containers, packed at the 
factory or warehouse, swung on to a truck, lifted off at 
the end of the journey and delivered by motor lorry, the 
companies might meet the grave objection that railway 
transport now involves a double handling and much risk 
of damage and loss. It is possible, too, that the com- 
panies could develop still further their fast goods services 
and guarantee the delivery of goods within a few hours 
as the road transport services do. It must be admitted 
that the railway companies will not find it easy to persuade 
the trading community that they can do these things. 
They have too long been accustomed to dictate to their 
customers, and to accept traffic at the trader’s risk 
without troubling over much about his convenience or 
his loss. It was the bitter experience of the high cost and 
interminable delays of railway goods traflic that led the 


The Air Defence 


W* cannot blame the Air Ministry for the meagre 

amount of information it has given us concerning 
the recent manoeuvres over London. Such reserve is 
dictated not only by the desire to keep strategic secrets. 
Another reason, we believe, is that there is and must 
remain a considerable uncertainty both as to the effects 
of aerial bombardment and as to the best means of 
combating it. A saving of £850,000 was announced in 
the last Air Estimates as a result of the retardation to 
1932 of a complete scheme of air defence. Perhaps such 
a saving was wise, for these manoeuvres will enable 
the Air Staff to make its plans unhampered by a fixed 
formula, which in the changing conditions of this new 
form of warfare would soon become out of date. But 
we trust that retrenchment and delay will not be carried 
to dangerous limits, for if we are to spend money on 
self-defence at all, it is of vital importance that we should 
be strong in the air. 

A further reason for caution on the part of the Air 
Ministry may be attributed to a desire not to fall foul 
of the senior Services by urging too strongly its own 
claim to public support. The importance of the air to 
Great Britain is becoming so obvious and overwhelming 
that the Air Ministry may consider it advisable to allow 
the public to form its own opinion without pointing a 
moral. However that may be, the average citizen, 
on whom the brunt of the bombs will fall if there is 
to be another war, must take immediate account of the 
situation as far as he can follow it. The materials are 
scanty, but the lesson to be drawn from what we know is 
Our happy breed of men is no longer protected 
against “ the envy of less happier lands.”” We can cozen 
ourselves no longer with our silver sea : a modern 
bomber can cross it in ten minutes. Nor is there any 
real defence against bombing, except more bombing. 
Consider the area of Greater London alone. It covers 
700 square miles : a huge target which may be hit without 
ever being seen, by means of directional wireless, and a 
target, moreover, on which every hit is a bull’s-eye, for 
it will effect its purpose of shaking the morale of our 
people. Above this 700 square miles there are three or 
four miles of generally cloudy air in which the attackers 
may hide. During the recent manoeuvres a hundred 
tons of bombs could have been dropped on London, in 
spite of time limits and other safety restrictions. Little 
could have been done to save us from “ infection and the 
hand of war.” Flame and poison would have been our 
portion. If the imagination cannot portray or memory 


obvious. 


vegetable and fruit growers serving the London markets 
to take to the roads, and many other trades followed theiy 
example. The railway companics have to forget theiy 
monopolistic traditions and impress the trading com. 
munity with their anxiety to serve the public before traffic 
can begin to flow back from the road to the rail in any 
appreciable volume. Yet the task is not impossible, 
The companies have a national organization, great. re- 
sources and a highly trained and enthusiastic staff, and 
they realize now that their future is at stake. It will 
he to the advantage not merely of railway sharcholders 
and employees if they meet with a substantial measure 
of success. For keen competition between road anc rail 
will gradually show which classes of traflic can best be 
carried by each method of transport. The problem of 
road construction and maintenance, which is assuring 
alarming proportions, will become more manageable, if 
the railways can once again be fully utilized. 


of Great Britain 


does not recall the nerve-shattering effects of such raids 
(and of sprayed poison from the clouds we have as vet 


had no experience), we need only consider what happcned 
recently at Hamburg when some cylinders of phosvene 
gas broke open. The gas left a trail of victims in its wake, 
and its effects were felt six miles away. Invisible and 
murderous, such poisons have altered, by a process of 
simplification, the whole problem of strategy. Hitherto 
it has been necessary to destroy the armed forces of the 
enemy State. Nowadays it will be simpler to kill its 
women and children. That, baldly stated, is the truth 
about modern war. 

We need not exaggerate the loss of life which would 
occur in air raids, ner the speed with which our morale 
would be broken. We are a stubborn people, and would 
probably resist the inevitable panic and disorganizations 
of this new insanity better than other nations. But sucha 
cancelling-out of atrocities as is entailed in bombing op: ra- 
tions between civilized nations is a reductio ad absurdum 
of war. No statesman in any sane country would 
face it. 

Europe, however, remains an armed camp, and we lave 
Soviet Russia close to us in India. We are very far from 
suggesting disarmament as an immediate possibility, but 
we do demand a reconsideration of our problems of 
defence as a whole. We spend £130,000,000 a year on 
defence ; of this only £19,000,000 is spent on the Air 
Force. The proportion is all wrong. To go into details 
is impossible here, but we believe it would be possible to 
save millions on the total cost and yet have a stronger 
Air Foree. One obvious measure to be taken is to promote 
civil aviation by every means in our power, for it is gencr- 
now that commercial aircraft are efficicnt 
and that the only real defence against 


ally recognized 
bomb-carriers, 
bombing, as we have already said, is measures of re- 
prisal. According to Mr. Hoover, one-third of the 
existing air lines in the United States, although wholly 
unsubsidized, are already paying a fair return on invested 
‘apital, and others are nearing that goal. On the day 
this is written, we learn that Imperial Airways has 
declared a dividend of five per cent. A big mercantile 
air fleet could be made to pay, and our Imperial air’ 
routes, properly manned, would serve the double purpose 
of laying a good and economic foundation for aerial 
defence, and of opening up territories of inestimable 
value to us in the future. 

Now that war has become an affair not of opposing 
armies, but of populations that must terrify each other 
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into submission, we may take comfort from the fact that 
it has also become less and less probable. To one who 
saw, as the present writer did, something of the arrange- 
ments for the defence of London, the dominating impres- 
sion was that real war in the air could not last long. 
The pace would be too hot. He himself dropped bombs 
in 1915, but that was child’s play compared to the whole- 
He saw, 
Northolt, 
waiting for the six o'clock zero hour; one of the young 
pilots who flew up from the ground at 1,000 feet a 
minute and then flew at 100 miles an hour to the attack, 
was a little later parachuting down on to a roof in 
Richmond, jumped flaming 
That, of course, would be the least of many minor thrills 


sale slaughter that would be involved in 1928, 
ast week, 1¢ «Siskin fighter squadrons a 
a k, the Siskin fight juadror t 


having from his scout, 


in real war. Our pilots may even be asked to ram the 
bombers been considered, at 
any rate. And 
breathless work enough in all conscience, 


js something over two hundred miles an hour and the 


enemy the project has 


“formation diving” on the enemy is 
for the speed 
distance from wing-tip to wing-tip something under 
ten yards, so that the slightest evelash-flicker of inatten- 
tion may mean a collision. Small wonder that it requires 
two years’ training to make a scout pilot. One's pulses 
quicken at the glory of those swooping scouts and those 
That | 


would be clean 
fighting, but unless civilization were to agree to a kind 


great bombers spitting death. 


of joust of knights, blasting and asphyxiation would 


below. All 


night 


A 


Plumer, 


long in a room at 


Mine of 


: return of Lord that 
. administrator as he stout 
unlikely to focus the attention of the 


follow for those 


wise and just 
was a and thorough 
soldier, is not 
world on Palestine. A great decision on a great question 
has to be reached with his assistance. 

It is a happy accident that the Mandate of Palestine, 
which carries with it the duty of exploiting the vast 
potash deposits of the Dead Sea, was given to a country 
that has enjoyed a sort of agricultural partnership with 
the inhabitants. Men in training for the Ministry of 
Agriculture in Palestine have come over for their scientific 
knowledge to our Home Counties, to Rothamsted, the 
oldest agricultural station in the world; and when it 
befell that the vine and the olive with other produce 
would not grow, ** as the Book assures.” one of the chief 
consultants, who made several visits to the districts in 
question, was Sir John Russell, the head of Rothamsted, 
Earlier in the field than anyone was Dr. Norton, a great 
Canadian and American man of science, who is inspired 
with a real enthusiasm for the immense benefits that the 
world at large as well as Palestine may reap from the 
immense and immensely valuable stores of potash that 
have lain in the Valley of Jordan for centuries, as dead 
Dead Sea. 

The possibilities may 
The strange valley that 
Mount Hermon contains the deepest known gorge in the 
earth's surface. At cliff-bound Jordan 
tumbles into the Dead Sea at a point some 1,300 feet 
below the sea level, although the sea is close at hand. 


as the 
well touch the imagination. 


begins to the southward of 


its base the 


The chemical and mechanical results of this geologic 
marvel have never yet been fully appreciated. In 
summing up the potash wealth of the world, the very 
specialists omitted even so much as a reference to the 
Dead Sea, though its store is certainly five times that 
of Alsace and approaches that of Stassfurt, which are 
Virtually the sole source of the world’s supply. One of 


the first men to perceive what unimaginable wealth the 


Uxbridge, sleepy-eyed Staff-oflicers recorded the combats 
by moving coloured discs on a large map. The clocks and 
charts and counters here made a very ingenious system 
Our air defence is said to be the best in the 
But it can only 


of control. 
world and there is no reason to doubt it. 
mitigate the calamities of aerial wer, It can no more 
save us from death and destruction from the sky than 
can the Army or Navy. 
service by air such as we have by sea (supported, of course, 


Our best safety is in a merchant 


by a permanent Air Force), convertible should the nec: .sity 


arise into bomb carricrs. Then some day, when war is 
but a memory of man’s ascent from the apes, we may 


be able to use all our skill and resources in fiving to quicken 


communications and to kindle friendship throughout 
the world. 
To be strong in the air is common sense to-day. To 


spend large sums on other arms is at least of doubtful 
value. Yet we are weak where we should be strong and 
lavish where we should count the pennies. We must 
take courage to face this change in modern war and our 
insular safety. For useless armaments we must substitute 


weapons to engage in the chemical conflicts of to-morrow, 


should that to-morrow come. Hf it does not, and a 
brighter dawn arrives, we shall still be gainers. A scout 
aeroplane hurtling through clouds and darkness at 
two hundred miles per hour needs a hero to ride it. That 
is a good thing. The world still ee ds hie roes and adven- 
ture and always will need them. But we also need 
peace. In Ilying we may find both. 
Wealth—lIlI. 
Sultan, the private owner of the Dead Sea, kept up hi 


sleeve, was a Scottish engineer who entered Jerusalem 


with General Allenby. 


Since he asked for a survey, 
we have come to a knowledge of the vastness of this 
addition to the world’s wealth. Potash and = other 


so below the 
like 


Marvell's nectarines and peaches (which cannot grow 


valuable salts, elsewhere buried a mile or 


surface, here lie ready to hand. The supplies, 


without potash) ** into our hands themselves do reach.” 
It is as certain as any prophecy can be that Haifa will 
presently be one of the busiest ports of Asia, and Palestine 
and Transjordania, whose boundary line cuts the Dead 
Sea, will be hives of industry comparable with the busiest 
centres from which the produce of the Franco-German 
mines is distributed, 

The approach of this unexpected shift in the economic 
balance of Kurope and Asia is a stirring event in itself ; 
but not only Europe and Asia are concerned in the new 
prospect. Every farmer and gardener who is worth his 
salt, if the phrase be allowed, knows what potash means 
to farm and garden. Since Gilbert and Lawes made their 
famous investigations at Rothamsted the value of potash 
The 
supremely successful agriculture of Holland, which is 
the chief potash consumer, and of Germany, which 


has been brought out with progressive emphasis. 


comes next, is principally due to the percentage of 
this salt used on the farms; and conversely Spain and 
Franee, which use least, with England and the United 
States, that use comparatively little, are growing desper- 
ately conscious that many of their once fertile lands are 
losing fertility, chiefly from lack of potash. This is not 
the place for elaborating the technical virtues of a 
so-called artificial fertilizer. Potash has a_ peculiar 
virtue in imparting flavours to root crops, to fruit, and 
not least, as the Americans have discovered, to tobacco. 
It increases the yield and quality of all agricultural 
crops, stiffens the straw of grain crops, improves the 
endurance and storing quality of all fruits, and strengthens 
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resistance to disease. Only a deep virgin soil can produce 
crops worth having, unless the potash taken away each 
year is regularly replaced. It is not possible to think of 
any greater boon for agriculture and horticulture than 
cheap potash; and, of course, it is necessary also for a 
host of industries, from photography to glass or paper 
making. As things are, the supply is short, and the 
sale is regulated by the closest monopoly controlling 
any necessity of life. 

A term is now to be put to this dangerous position, 
through the British Government, which has it in its 
power to confer an inestimable benefit on the producers 
of the world. When the Mandate was given, the power 
to grant concessions was confided to the Colonial Office, 
acting with the Palestine Administration. In May, 1925, 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies published a mono- 
graph on the subject and invited tenders for the recovery 
of the salts in the waters of the Dead Sea. Though the 
tenders were to be delivered by December of that year 
no decision has yet been reached, and the wealth lies 
idle. 

The delay will have been worth while if a right verdict 
is given. The first essential is that the mine be worked 
outside the present monopoly, and to its full capacity, 
so that the fertility of the world at large be advanced. 
At the same time Britain has a rare opportunity of 
giving to the world a concrete object lesson in justice 
and generosity as interpreted by a Government in its 
relation to the people entrusted to its rule and guidance, 
and by the industrialists to whom the franchise of the 
mine is granted. W. Beacu Tuomas. 


In Constable’s Country 


FPXHE Constable country is almost quieter to-day than 

it was a century ago. The River Stour, dividing 
the green uplands of Essex and Suffolk, was in Constable's 
own time a navigable river, along which barges main- 
tained a thriving trade between Manningtree and Sud- 
bury. Boat-building was also carried on ; while Dedham 
—still a dignified village, with its large church and many 
old houses—was a centre of the cloth-making industry. 
But Manningtree to-day, with its timber wharves and its 
weed-strewn estuary, wears a deserted appearance. Like 
many of the once prosperous East Anglian river ports, 
it declined when steam navigation became general. As 
for Dedham, not only did the introduction of mechanical 
weaving silence its hand-looms, but the railways passed 
it by, leaving it to dream quietly of its former glory. 

The heart of the Constable country has, indeed, no 
railways at all. Private motor cars and a few charabancs 
make their way into it. But even they cannot penetrate 
its recesses, whose beauty and peace are preserved for 
the pedestrian. he explorer on foot should leave the 
train at Manningtree, on the main ling from London to 


Ipswich. From there it is some three m#es to East 
Bergholt, where Constable was born in 1776. The 


“substantial red-brick house ” that was his early home 
has been demolished, but the old-world garden remains. 
The church, with its quaint porch, which figures in one of 
Constable’s best pictures, stands in the centre of the 
village. There is a legend that the Devil frustrated a 
scheme for rebuilding the tower in the sixteenth century, 
so that some bells, intended for the belfry, are placed in 
a wooden cage in the churchyard. The village itself, 
which has grown little larger since Constable lived in it, 
“seems,” says one writer, “to have been built to be 
painted—half the cottages are so picturesque that it is 
difficult to belicve that to look so is not the sole object of 
their existence. Nestling in fragrant flower-gardens, and 


with woodbine-garlanded porches, they suggest thos, 
picture-book cottages so pleasant to imagine and hard 
to find.” From several points of vantage near East 
Bergholt, which stands high, good views of Dedham 


Vale, with a distant glimpse of the sea, may be obtained, 
There is, of course, nothing majestic in the prospect, 


But its pastoral and wooded charm is characteristically 
and satisfyingly English. The little Stour 
winding ribbon of blue, in the sunlight. On either side 
lie the meadow-flats, with their pollard trees and grazing 
rattle; and beyond, upon the gently rising uplands, 
with their more luxuriant timber, there nestle occasional 
farms and homesteads, each in itself a delight to the eye, 
The landscape is dappled with ever-changing light and 
shade as the clouds sail through the sky; while the 
square tower of Dedham Church, so familiar a landmark 
to Constable, gives a touch of holiness to a scene that is 


flashy Ss & 


one of quintessential peace. 

A mile’s walk from East Bergholt—the latter part of 
it down a steep lane that in summer is a veritable arbour 
of foliage—brings us to the river at Flatford Mill. This 
is one of the four mills—two driven by wind, and two by 
water—which belonged to Golding Constable, the artist's 
father. The other mills have but the one at 
Flatford, except for its tall chimney, has changed little 
since it was so lovingly painted by Constable. Mr. E. V, 
Lucas has called Golding Constable ‘one of the good 
fathers of history.” But we should rejoice that he was 
not indulgent at first, and that for some years the budding 
artist had to toil as a miller. If from the start Constable 
had been allowed to follow his own bent—if he had been 
sent to study art on the Continent—the chances are that 
he would have become an imitator. As it was, working 
at different times at two of his father’s mills, where it 
was part of his duty to watch the sky for signs of wind, 
he brought his own eyes to the observation of sky and 
weather, and became our first “ natural painter.” Land- 
scape had, of course, been painted before his time. But 
it had been used only as the background for the repre- 
sentation upon canvas of other subjects, and it had been 
treated artificially, according to various conventions and 
traditions. Constable was the first artist to paint Nature 
as it is, to put a few square miles of actual meadow and 
sky within a gold frame, and to bring English people face 
to face with the “fresh, rainy, blowy ” beauty of their 
native land. But so far were his contemporaries from 
appreciating the revelation that, like most pioneers, he 
remained till the end comparatively neglected. It is 
dillicult to realize that love of the countryside is of 
relatively recent growth. But such is the fact. 

A footpath—-so little used that it is much overgrown 
in places—runs alongside the Stour from Flatford Mill to 
Dedham. Walking there recently, I saw seattered 
parties of hay-makers at work, but actually met only one 
person—an angler. As I sauntered along, sheer by the 
water's edge, 1 wondered at what spot it was that 
Constable the boy once lay so still, watching the clouds, 
that a mouse was found in his pocket. No 
that he was able later to represent so faithfully in his 
pictures those spacious, wind-swept skies which in East 
Anglia atone so abundantly for the lack of the more 
dramatic type of scenery sought by the average tourist. 
Constable knew and loved every yard of the riverside 
between Flatford and Dedham, and, even after London 
and Paris had brought him some tardy recognition, his 
imagination never ceased to hover around his native Vale. 
“IT associate,” he said, “my careless boyhood with all 
that Jies along the Stour; those scenes 
painter.” To Dedham Vale he often 
inspiration, and there, in 1837, he died, 


gone, 


wonder 


made me a 
returned for 
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As I travelled later in the day from Dedham to 
Colchester, in a “bus full of gossiping market-women, I 
thought how fitting it was that our first * natural painter ” 
should have been born, not amid grand surroundings, but 
among scenes of placid and gentle charm. Ruskin, who 
worshipped Turner, and could only appreciate one thing 
at a time, called Constable’s subjects “ low.” If he had 
said “ homely ” he would have been right, though even 
then he would have erred in his implied denunciation of 
the ordinary. None for Constable the 
jmagination of Turner, who saw the light that never was 
on land or sea. But we cannot habitually live upon the 
heights; and it was, after all, the crowning merit of 
Constable that he realized the loveliness of the common- 
place. He showed us that we need not search afar for 
beauty, but that we may find it at our very door. 

GinBert TEoMAs. 


would claim 


The Devout Amorist 


N°? philosophy of love could be more unpopular to-day 
4% than that which inspired the whole of Coventry 
Patmore’s work. Like most of the great introspective 
poets, he was directed by a single idea, upon which his 
mind worked and adventured, delighting in highway 
vagaries, but never losing sight of the road. His was a 
simple mind, powerfully unified ; and without that quality 
no real flexibility or variety can be found. For to know 
one’s own mind and its purpose is to be free to experiment 
without fear of becoming entangled and baffled. 

This, however, is not an acceptable belicf to-day. We 
pride ourselves rather on our complexities and confusions, 
and the idea of having a single purpose is looked upon 
either as priggishness or as neurotic self-delusion. The 
mere mechanism, the drive, of Patmore’s character is 
So we 
First, 


so much so, indeed, 


therefore likely to make him unreadable to-day. 
find two factors which fight against his popularity. 
he has a striking singleness of aim ; 
that the whole of his work might be called a theme with 
variations. Secondly, the nature of that aim is wholly 
inimical to modern taste. 

His aim was to expound the Pauline doctrine that 
woman should approach God only through man. It is 
paradoxical that one so exquisitely the servant of woman's 
charms should spend his life expounding the teaching of 
the world’s greatest misogynist. In that paradox, 
however, lies the key to our present distaste for him. We 
ask ourselves if there was not in him a deep-seated 
insincerity, with its corollary of sentimentalism in his 
aesthetic practice. It must be remembered that our taste 
to-day is coloured by the feminism which is having such a 
effect 
Woman, in insisting on her 
determinedly shifted her position in the worlds of art 
She will no longer allow her beauty to 


marked upon every phase of our civilization. 


independence, — has 


and religion. 
serve merely as an inspiration for man. It must also 
exist in and for herself. Neither will she submit to a 
Vicarious relationship to God through man, as preached 
by Paul in his elaborate scheme of cosmic symbolism, no 
small part of which he borrowed from Platonic thought. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Patmore is so 
He is everything to woman except that 
Which she now demands of man. He worships and 
he calls her Lilith, the subtle one; he 
treats her as a flower; but he never makes her his equal. 
Tennyson did the same: but Tennyson does not annoy 
us hecatise he did it naturally and unthinkingly. Patmore, 
however, was deliberate, coldly evolving a sort of 
mysticism in which woman, ah! woman, the ineffable 
symbol, takes her exquisite but inferior place in a male 


uncongenial. 


sanctilies her: 


and female universe. It seems a little monstrous to us, 


as unpleasant as his three marriages. There is a story 
that Alice Mevnell called at the house on the day of his 
death, and in her eloquent grief appealed to his third 
wife, “Is it not dreadful, the loss to us all, and to 
literature?’ The third wife looked at her 
and then replied, in quiet tones, ** Come in and have a 
cup of Was that rather third 
educated by intimacy with the old poet, a forerunner of 
the woman of to-day ? 
with indignation against the effrontery of the man who 


quizzically, 


tea, obscure wife, 


Was she perhaps still smarting 


could write of her efforts at emancipation : 


* This aping man is crafty Love's devising 
To make the woman's difference more surprising ; 
And, as for feeling wrath at such rebelling, 
Who'd scold the child for now and then re pe lling 
Lures with, * I won't !° or for a moment's straving 
In its sure growth towards more full obeying ”’ 
So much for the doctrinaire side of Patmore, in which 
a keen and incisive intelligence is warped by prejudice 
and no small amount of pure reactionary priggishness. 
If there were nothing more in him, however, he woul! 
not be worth reconsideration now. The greatest of 
mortals, the Goethes, 
unbearable streak of rigid opinions. 
a large paticncee perhaps, penctrates into Patmore’s work, 
structure. And that 


realization acts upon the detail of the work, illuminating 


Whitmans, Rousseaus, have that 
As the reader, with 
he begins to feel a sense of 
it from within, so that the poet’s phraseology takes on a 
personal beauty, like a friend lived with and respectcd. 
What scemed bare and even trite is enriched with an 
ond also an 
This 
quality is definitely a sign that here one is in the company 
It informs Wordsworth’s Prelude, and 


allusiveness which has an inimediate value 


ulterior attractiveness of position in the whole. 
of a major poet. 
all of Milton’s work. One is conscious that the poet, by 


spiritual concentration, devotion, and singleness of 


passion, is moving always in a high country, so that even 
the dullest scene he has to show us is enriched by mountain 


air, and the startling light of the hills. This power 


belongs to Patmore. But, with it, he has his own 
personal intuitions, these sudden surprises and idiosyn- 


cresies Which are the flowers of that larger and sustained 


effort. In the midst of his Victorian story, with its 
croguct lawns, bustles, and red-plush upholstery, he will 
suddenly flash out into such passages as this : 
* The death of nuptial joy is sloth: 
ro keep youl mistress in Vour wite, 
ine ep to the ve ry height vour oath. 
And honour her with arduous life. 


Lastly, no personal reverence doff. 
Life’s all externals unto these 
Who pluck the blushing pe tals off, 
To find the secret of the rose.’ 


Again and again he breaks through his  propricties, 
showing 
* Pure passion’s high prerogative 

To make, not follow, precedent. 
There is throughout his work that strain of sensuous 
and even purely physical vitality which is so often the 
sheath of the mystic, a sort of animal magnetism out 
of which springs the illuminating force. All of Patmore’s 
revelations are clothed 

Vith rhapsodies of perfect words 

Ruled by returning kiss of rhym« 

Of his technique a book could be written. In fact, he 
has written it himself, for in a long treatise on prosody 
he expounds his theory of the art of poetry. The gist of 
that theory is that prosody has a quantitative or time 
hasis as does music, and that in the construction of verse 
the measure of cach poem should be set, a short line 
being compensated by so many bars’ rest, as in music. 
On this theory his odes, like those of his gaudy Pisciple 
built up with perfect 


Francis Thompson, are such 
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proportion and balance of sound and silence. They are 
noble things, achieving a technical excellence such as is 
found only in Milton’s Samson Agonistes, that sun- 
smitten iceberg of prosodic beauty. It was a rare and 
original character that could win this perfection, and we 
are glad to be given a fitting description of the man by 
Sir Edmund Gosse :— 

“He was exceedingly unlike other people, but his face possessed 
quite as much beauty asstrangeness. Three things were particularly 
noticeable in the head of Coventry Patmore: the vast convex 
brows, arched with vision; the bright, shrewd, bluish-grey eyes, 
and the wilful sensuous mouth. These three seemed ever at war 
amongst themselves; they spoke three different languages ; they 
proclaimed a man of dreams, a canny man of business, a man of 
vehement physical determination.” 

In the best of the odes, however, those warring qualities 
are fused into a whole so perfect that at first we see 
nothing. Then gradually the art of them begins to assail 
us with a quietness louder than persuasion, so that our 
indifference and sometime aversion is conquered, and (to 
quote a lovely example)— 

* Perchance we may, 
Where now this night is day, 
And even through faith of still averted feet, 
Making full circle of our banishment, 
Amazéd meet : 
The bitter journey to the bourne so sweet 
Seasoning the termless feast of our content 
With tears of recognition never dry.” 


Ricuarp Cneren, 


The Theatre 


[* A Damset tn Distress.” By IAn Hay anp P. G. Woper- 

nouse. At THE New THEATRE. “ ARENT WOMEN WONDER- 

rut!” By Harris Deans. Ar THE CouRT THEATRE. 

“Sue Sroorps ro Conquer.” By Ouiver Gotpsmirn. AT 
THE Lyric, HaMMERSMITH.| 


Tr was pleasant to hear the pit laugh, the other night, at the 
New Theatre—a huge, packed pit, recalling the good old days 
when actors played to that part of the house, as one suspects 
that all in the cast of 4 Damsel in Distress will be uproariously 
doing as the run is prolonged. Mr. Henry Kendall already 
sets the pace and contrives to dominate the scene, as he two- 
steps across it, the perfect picture of Reggie Higgins, who is a 
sort of comie chorus punctuating the wild adventure. 
Reggie is a stunningly bright boy. With high aristocratic 
connexions, and an accent that would sound above the crashing 
crockery in any tea-shop rendezvous, his good things and his 
things not so good, his least gurgle and grunt, are saluted with 
what used to be known as salvoes of applause. And what 
is he up to, all the time—to be so frightfuliy funny ? Reggie's 
job is to keep everybody cheerful, while he refuses to marry 
the aristocratic Lady Maud Marsh (Miss Jane Baxter) and 
dumbly or gurglingly pursues the Earl of Marshmoreton’s 
lady secretary, in the baronial halls, which, in the scene that 
really amuses the stalls, as well as the pit, are shown to tourists 
by the Earl's incomparable butler. (Let me salute Mr. 
Aubrey Mather for his rotund performance of this part.) The 
Earl is played with a comic snarl by Mr. Clive Currie. He is 
quite the bookie in manners and appearance, but you never 
know where bad blood may leak through in these great houses. 
This one achieved another weak spot in the semi- 
imbecile Lord Totleigh (son and heir) who pursued 
his sister, Lady Maud, into the stage door of the Regality 
Theatre, as she was apparently pursuing a poet: to be 
thereafter incessantly pursued in turn by the light lyrical 
composer, George Bevan, who is Mr. Basil Foster, and who 
therefore in the end wins Lady Maud, though he has to don 
and doff a light moustache, to wear a footman’s plum-coloured 
livery, and to leap over a baronial balustrade before doing so. 
And it isn’t these feats—to do Lady Maud justice—that 
help him to win, so much as Mr. Foster's quiet sincerity in 
taking her first refusal, coupled with her disappointment 
when she does at last find her poet, and finds that he’s grown 
too fat and eats too much. Basil—I mean George—wins. 
They all win-—-except the butler and Miss Helen Haye, as 
an admonishing sort of worldly aunt who tries, in Miss Haye’s 


a 


genuinely aristocratic manner, to make people sce reason 
in a rollicking farce. But one quite likes these two for so 
quietly failing to pursue and pick up anybody in the midst 
of all the loud bright things said and done by everybody else. 
including the idiot Earl. He delights the pit by not being 
a snob and by picking up a strident American tourist lady 
in his own house. 

The play ought to win, too—at any rate till winter comes 
and saddens us. It is much more in the traditional tone 
of farce than the other light, but slightly sentimental, enter. 
tainment at the Court, where I suppose Sir Barry Jackson 
is trying out one of his * pot-boilers “°—a ** comedy ~ on the 
theme of What Every Woman Knows. They (the women) 
know that they are wonderful, because they know also 
that they can pilot silly men to success; as Con Hawley 
did for her engineering husband Ben: possibly a good 
inventor, but evidently, in other matters, a dolt, as Mr, 
Ralph Richardson shows him up. There are rich hoary 
humours here, too—particularly in a first act of low life 
below stairs; but they are not so wildly risible as those of 
Mr. Ian Hay and Mr. P. G. Wodehouse. 

The refreshing laughter of a delighted audience sounded 
again at Sir Nigel Playfair’s revival of She Stoops to Conquer. 

The Lyric, Iiammersmith, has trained its devoted public 
into enthusiasm for these “ pieces of antiquity.” This is not 
said patronizingly of them! Their improbabilities are not so 
absurd as those of the two latest comedies I have just men- 
tioned; and they have the advantage of a * fruity ~ old- 
English style which gives the players something to get their 
teeth into—a thing that players don’t, however, seem much 
inclined to do in these days. Thus, there is a certain tenuity 
or over-delicacy of tone and gesture at Hlammersmith. | 
have seen Mrs. Hardeastles less presentable in appearance, and 
therefore more downright comic, than Miss Renée de Vaux; 
Tony Lumpkins more boorish than Sir Nigel Playfair, why 
is a thoroughly genial jester with intermittent rusticity of 
accent; above all, Mr. Hardeastles less timid, crestfallen, 
effaced, than Mr. Hay Petrie, whose sense of humour scems 
to have been defeated by the pathos in Mr. Hardeastle’s 
situation as host, mistaken for innkeeper by a Young Marlow 
whom Mr. Brian Aherne makes gallant, but a little too stern, 
a little forbidding, even in the sentimental scenes. As Kate 
Hardcastle, Miss Marie Ney occasionally reminds us of the 
delicious artifices of Miss Evans in the Restoration comedies 
against which good plain Oliver Goldsmith is supposed to 
have reacted. But hers is, on the whole, a charming per- 
gormance. So much, then, for the acting. 

Of the production and setting one must say that they are less 
high-fantastical, less mannered and * stylized’ than others 
by Sir Nigel. Miss Hardcastle has her song, which, of course, 
is encored. But no candles are extinguished to the incidental 
music which I dislike even more than Sir Nigel does that 
between the acts; though that too—I agree with him— may 
be very tiresome. Goldsmith had thought of calling his 
comedy The Old House or the New Inn. The title expresses its 
central idea. Would anybody in the eighteenth century 
have taken this neat pale “ set” for aninn’? I cannot think 
so; nor that Mrs. Hardcastle, woaiinien in the dark, would 
not have easily recognized her whereabouts by the glimmering 
statue of Cupid an inch or two from her nose. But these are 
small matters. The jolly old play ** comes across” in spite of 
Sir Nigel's refinement of taste. We are grateful to him for 
giving us another chance of enjoying it. 


RIcHARD JENNINGS. 
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The League of Nations 


Geneva and the Kellogg Pact 


fOur readers already know the writings of the editor of the 
Journal de Geneve. We cannot agree with him that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s explanations regarding the Peace Pact need have 
any adverse effect on American policy. But M. Martin undoubtedly 
repre sents a serious element in Ex ropean oO} inion. En. Spectate r.] 
From the League point of view the Kellogg Pact is of the 
highest importance for two reasons. First, it will contribute 
to increase the sense of security throughout Europe and thus 
promote disarmament. Secondly, it will tend to regulate 
one of the most delicate questions with which the League is 
confronted, namely. the Monroe Doctrine. It has often been 
said that the problem of European peace is a problem of dis- 
umament. Disarmament itself is a question of security. 
We must, then, first give to the peoples of Europe a confidence 
that their security is based on 
thereafter it will be comparativels 
nunciation of the supplementary 


international safeguards ; 

easy to ensure the re- 
security of their armed 
forces. 

The League cannot diffuse this sense of security unless the 
nations concerned are convinced beforehand that Article 16 
of the Covenant will be respected in the event of war, and 
that the Council of the League 
and apply to it the sanctions provided for in the Covenant. 


will name the aggressor State 


Should 2 catastrophe such as war come to this Continent, it 
will be too late then to ask ourselves how Article 16 will work. 
What is wanted is that the nations should know that it really 
will work in order that dangerous and adventurous policies 
shall be discouraged. Every should know that in 
case of its being adjudged an aggressor, it will receive no help 
from any quarter and find itself confronted by an universal 
coalition against it. No State to-day can make war on its 
own resources. It must depend on others for its finance, 
for its equipment and for its raw material: the cutting off 
such supplies would render modern war impossible. 

It was on these lines that the Covenant was conceived, and 
it would have worked well enough had not the abstention of 
the United States from the League upset its very foundation. 
Up to the present the nations of Europe have not believed— 
much less have they had any certainty—that the United 
States would recognize the verdict of the Council of the 
League es to who was the aggressor nation in the event of 


country 


an armed conflict ; and they doubted whether America would 
participate in the sanctions, and whether she would even 
abstain from provisioning a State that had broken the Cove- 
nant. This possibility kept alive a doubt as to the efficacy of 
Article 16, and might have encouraged some nation, some 
day, to embark upon an aggressive war. 

The abstention of the United States from the Covenant, 
has, in a measure, naturaliy affected the attitude of Great 
Britain. 
of a blockade the American fleet would collaborate with her, 
but if there was 


Could your country have been certain that in case 


such a measure would have been child's play. 
a possibility of the United States demanding a complete 
neutrality within the very wide definition that the Americans 
place upon neutrality, then there was the risk of a conflict ; 
and the enforcement or attempted enforcement of the sanc- 
tions of the League might have brought about a series of 
complications within the English-speaking World of far graver 
moment than those difliculties which you sought to assuage 
by your adherence to the League. ‘This consideration has, 
without doubt, played an important part in the rejection by 
Great Britain of the Geneva Protocol, a rejection which has 
had all sorts of unfortunate repercussions in Europe. If 
European Security is not yet established. if Disarmament has 
made little progress, this is due directly to the rejection of 
the Geneva Protocol by Great Britain, and indirectly to the 
Tejection of the Covenant of the League by the United States. 
Will the Kellogg Peace Pact change this situation at all? 
Do the United States, in signing it, come nearer to Europe, 
and do they offer any guarantee of Security? Legally, they 
do not. When American statesmen insist that the Pact does 
hot in any sense involve their country in European interven- 
tion they are absoluicly right. But we must view political 
institutions in a practical rather than a theoretical light. 


Mumanly speaking, what will happen if the Kellogg Pact 
is violated?) Tie other 
obligation towards the violator. 
will take apply the 
sanctions. What in that event will be the moral position of 
the American Government ? It is difficult to 


signatory States will be free of all 
The Council of the League 


action, designate the aggressor and 


suppose that 
ue and in javour of a State 
The 


force of circumstances would compel the United States not 


it could decide against the Le 


which would have broken a treaty sign 





‘a4 in coInmon. 


perhaps to intervene actively against the aggressor State, but 
at any rate not to furnish it with any kind of help. That 
would be all, but that would be everything. It is not necessary 
for the security of EKurepe that the United Siates should par- 
For that purpose ihe 
But what 
is indispensable is that the United States should not 


ticipate in the sanctions of the League. 
Powers of Europe are sullicient unto themselves. 
eck to 
abrogate those sanctions, and should not assist the belligerent 
r credit. 

the League is paraivsed 


State with raw materials, food-stuifs « 

With regard to the Monroe Doctrine. 
with regard to some of its members by the reserves made in 
Article 21 of the Covenant. The nations of Latin America 


have several times asked the League, whose Covenant declare: 
that the Monroe Doctrine is compatible with the 
undertaken by its States-Members, to define more exact] 
its attitude towards that Doctrine. Quiie recentiv Costa Rice 


obligations 


has asked this question officially. It is impossible to give 2 
reply to that « 
been defined internationally. 


uniry. because the Monrce Doctrine has never 
Only by a misuse of words 
does Article 21 of the Covenant sustain the position that the 
Monroe Doctrine is an international engagement for the main- 
tenance of peace; the Doctrine has never had any inter- 
national character in practice and has never been recognized 
by the States to which it applies. 
The States of Latin America are 


warm adherents of the 
League of Nations, in which they find both an additi 





guarantee of their independence and a heightening of their 


international prestige. But the League cannot and does not 


4 
t 


give these countries the political support to which they are 


entitled, nor can it apply its principles to the Continent of 
America without incurring the risk of a veto from the United 
Siates. The Monroe Doctrine, in short, is a brake on the 
progress of the League in one of the most important parts 
of the world. 

Does the Kellogg Pact bring with it any abandonment of the 
Monroe Doctrine % On this point the Pact makes no effort at 
precision. But Mr. Borah, who is, as all the world knows, the 
real author of the Pact, has declared through his friend 
Dr. Morison that the American Government considers the 
Monroe Doctrine incompatible with the new peace proposals. 
Indeed, this is implicit in the Peace Pact itself, because the 
Monree Doctrine could only be applied by a war, or at least by 
the threat of a war, and one cannot do or threaten to doa 


thing whose performance cne has most solemniv abjured. 


Without therefore expressly discarding the Monroe Doctrine, 
the Pact should cause it to remain in abeyance. 

Unfortunately a new clement, which we at Geneva cannot 
but regret, has entered I refer to the 
reserves introduced by the British Government on the subject 
of its interests in various parts of the world. These clauses 
have without doubt been inserted on the assumption that 
mental reservations were made in the United States concerning 
the Monroe Doctrine. But by your reservations you have 
prevenied the Peace Pact from having that destructive effect 
upon the Menroe Doctrine which we had a right to hope for, 
and you are supporting, indirectly at least, that section of 
American public opinion which is attached to that Doctrine. 
These British reserves coneerning the Pact are therefore, 
unintentionally no doubt. working against the League and 
contributing towards the abandonment of Latin America to the 
all-powerful influence of the United States. 


inte the negotiations. 


We ask ourselves in Geneva if British public opinion has well 
weighed the consequences of the action of its Government on 
this point, WiLtiaAM MArtTIn. 

I 
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Country Life 


Town v. Country. 

For racy comments on how to tell the accidental and 
essential differences between Town and Country you could 
not find a better source than the conversation of the London 
children who are enjoying, in satisfactory numbers, the 
benefits of the Country Holiday Fund. Every other village 
swarms with them ; and their speech is fresh and free. They 
unite for the most part in a definite preference of country 
to town; but omne ignotum pro magnifico. Their ignorance 
is colossal, and therefore they fear as well as admire. ‘ The 
worst of these country places is, there are so many things to 
eat you,” said one small boy ; and he put at the top of his 
list daddy-long-legs and earwigs. The same boy—and he 
came from countrified Islington—thought horse-chestnuts 
were wild apples, and haply good to eat. The wonder is 
that the children do not poison themselves, though after all 
poison berries are rare in England. Laburnum seeds, berries 
of bryony, deadly nightshade, and wild arum are almost the 
only actual dangers. 

* % * & 
A Cup's INFERENCE. 

Some parties of small boys have been taken into the harvest 
fields, as all ought to be taken; but it has to be confessed 
that all the information imparted there was not absorbed. 
It is not, for example, really true, as reported, that bread 
and beer are made of the same stuff. Yet, after all, it is 
nearly true; truer, at any rate, than the information of a 
small girl who told her companion that a certain grove of 
trees produced pine-apples. Her quick Cockney wit had at 
once inferred that if the trees were called pines their natural 
fruit would be “ pines,” as the pine-apples are usually csiled 
in the shops. Sometimes, if rarely, their knowledge is as queer 
as their ignorance. One small Londoner pointed to my 
spaniel and said to his companion, * That's a Spanish dog. 
You can tell by his ‘ fa-i-ce..’’ What he meant exactly is 
ambiguous ; but it is certainly true that spaniels are called 
spaniels, because they came from Spain. 


a * a * 


The urban mind is probably the greatest danger of modern 
civilization ; but these London children are marvellously 
quick-witted, friendly, and even observant compared with 
the country children, who are for the most part mute and 
shy. The flaw in their knowledge of the world is that they 
regard everything as artificial. Many of them do not dis- 
tinguish at all between wild and garden flowers. They 
think the willow-herb by the brook belongs to someone and 
was planted by someone. One small girl accused her com- 
panion of theft because she picked a dandelion in a field 
lent as a playground. “He'll be after you,” she said, 
jerking a thumb towards the owner who leant with benevolent 
smile on the top rail of the gate. 


* * * ” 
DANGEROUS BEASTS. 


In respect of the number of things that eat you in the 
country, there is certainly one plague. Harwigs so swarm that, 
according to one correspondent, they may seriously interfere 
with the pleasure of a country holiday. I am asked how to 
keep them out of upper rooms at any rate. It is certainly 
an unfortunate quality in this furtive insect that it likes to 
climb upwards and to seek an obscure crevice. The inverted 
flower-pot on a stick which is the standard gardener’s device 
for trapping them—especially among his dahlias, their 
favourite food—seldom fails. The surest find is a 
poppy-head. They live in astonishing numbers in the 
seed heads. Last year I went through a thick patch 
of poppies and failed to find one seed case which they 
had not quite cleaned out. It would be interesting to 
know if anyone had ever discovered a method of keeping 
the upper rooms of a house immaculate. They do little 
harm there, but are certainly a nuisance. The nippers on 
the tail are designed to help in folding up the very neat and 


lovely, but seldom seen and seldom used, wings, but they can 
on occasion, as the Town children fear, inflict a mild pinch, 
I have never yet heard of the creature—once known by the 
charming name of “ erewiggle *—entering the human ear, 
though in most languages its name contains the native word 
for ear. 

* * * “* 


Foop AND FARMERS. 


One small change in the feeding habits of our population is 
beginning to bring about an equally small change in agri- 
culture. More people are eating rye, in biscuit form, if not 
yet as bread. Now, rye, which is grown over large tracts of 
Germany, will flourish on much poorer soils than wheat, 
barley, or oats ; and in general is less sensitive to freaks of 
weather. The straw is the toughest of all the straws and has 
a certain value for the making of mats to put over frames and 
protect plants. Supposing that the fashion for rye as food 
were further expanded—and it makes a very wholesome food 

it might pay once again to put under the plough some of 
the thin soils now going rapidly out of cultivation: already 
the cultivation of the crop is worth more consideration than 
it has received. 

* * * * 


* Drink More MILK.” 


The whole subject of the adaptation of the farmer to the 
demands of the consumer is curious and interesting. As | 
have often insisted, if we could induce our people to drink 
nearly as much milk as the Scandinavians, farming would 
flourish abundantly. It is a queer and unfortunate accident 
that in an island peculiarly suitable for grass and other fodder 
crops and famous the world over for the breeding of productive 
cows, the inhabitants should drink less milk by fifty per cent. 
or more than most other tribes. Why do we drink so little 
milk ? Has anyone a theory? Are we not athletes? and 
has not Nurmi proved that milk is the best training diet? 
A present example of the influence of fashion on farming is the 
modern preference for small joints, which has much encouraged 
the breeding of Aberdeen-Angus cattle and of Welsh sheep. 
I am told that the large number of Americans, who come to 
England in late summer, opens quite a little industry in the 
growing of pumpkins ! Again, the order to ** Eat More Fruit,” 
which has been obeyed much more readily than anyone 
expected, has beyond question helped to extend the area 
under fruit, and perhaps reduce the area under hops. 

* * * * 
IN Praise or AvGusT. 

It has been said that August is the least interesting of the 
months and that people fly to the sea because the inland air 
is hot and tired. Nature is still. Nothing grows and nothing 
decays. Some truth there often is in the argument ; but it 
does not apply to this present August. Seldom was a country 
more richly adorned with harvest scenes ; and yet there is no 
sign of excessive dryness. The dews are heavy, and the air 
sweet and fresh. The clovers begin already to cover the grey 
stubbles with green, though harvest is not half finished. 
Many birds are still in song, and the banked trees of the wood 
and fringes of the hedgerows are still untouched by yellow 
decay. Those who have left England have lost much ; and 
at the sea one grudges the half of land that is lost. 

* * # * 
PLANT COMPASSES. 

Some botanist who has studied what is now called tropism 
will perhaps explain a habit common to two plants that I have 
observed lately. In one garden about 90 per cent. of the fox- 
gloves—which were growing in all sorts of positions—turned 
to the north, mostly to the north-east ; and all the Ampelopsis 
Veitchii on the walls of a number of houses in the neigh- 
bourhood has a strong northerly bent; and it is only on 
the northerly walls that it grows quite vertically. 


W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


EMPIRE MIGRATION 
[To the Editor of the Spvcratron.] 
Sir,—Will you permit a plain-spoken exception to be taker 
to one of your recent editorial statements? In your issue 
of July 28th you declare that * the Dominions have a perfect 
right to choose the type of man they want,” that is to say, a 
perfect right to regulate migration with a view solely to 
their own interests. 

I would propose the amendment that the Dominions have 
no right to regulate immigration without regard to the claims 
and interests of the people of Great Britain. The custody 
of the immense, unoccupied lands of the Empire was handed 
over to the colonists in the full expectation that the rights 
of the British people would always be faithfully observed. 
The denial of the right to enter and settle was never 
contemplated. Even though such a_ sequel had been 
contemplated, it was entirely beyond the powers of the 
statesmen responsible for the changes in political status to 
abrogate these rights. Nothing can alter the fact that the 
territories in question were first won, were long defended, and 
are even now secure through the efforts and sacrifices of the 
people of Great Britain ; nothing can absolve the Dominions 
from the obligations that were on this account entailed. 

The doctrine that the Dominions have no duties or 
responsibilities in this most important matter is the most 
potent single cause that the enormous empty fields of the 
Empire have become practically useless to those who need 
them most. The restriction to free circulation is incompatible 
with a real Imperial unity, it multiplies the differences of race, 
condition and outlook which are rapidly and_ inevitably 
leading to complete separation. The prevention of 
“dumping ” undesirable elements in excessive quantities was 
the only justification for this restrictive legislation, but the 
methods of its application produce the precise equivalent of 
such ** dumping” in Great Britain; for there is no possible 
selection of the best, * the right type of man,” ete., without 
a corresponding selection of the worst for the Mother Country. 

The mischief reaches much farther. Not only have the 
crowded inhabitants of Great Britain special rights in the 
empty or half-empty lands of the Empire, but the inhabitants 
of all the crowded countries, upon broader grounds, possess 
general rights in the utilization of the undeveloped areas of 
the world of which the British races possessed themselves of 
so large a share. The present administration or reservation 
of these world assets takes no account of the needs of other 
nations ; it is upheld by force, with small regard to reason 
or justice ; it constitutes the gravest menace for the future, 
all peace pacts notwithstanding. 

In the case of the Pacific Dominions, whose need for 
immigrants is palpable and overwhelming, it is still not too 
late to redress this many-sided evil; but the first essential 
condition is that we in England should not close our eyes to 
its existence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Martin Vésubie. 


FLeetTwoop CHipuL. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR IN EDUCATION 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—In your fourth article on ‘* Modern Methods in Educa- 
tion,’ there occurs the following sentence— Always and 
everywhere the elimination of the human factor and the 
substitution of exact scientific methods produce a wail of 
dismay from the conservative-minded.” True enough: 
and the writer might have added, “ and from the vast majority 
of radical-minded educational reformers,” if he means, as he 
appears to mean, the elimination of the human factor. The 
best of modern teachers are all in favour of exact scientific 
methods, but as a help to the human factor and not as a 
means of eliminating it. 

There is considerable exaggeration in the writer's remark 
that “the possibilities of education by gramophone are 
endless.” They are indeed great, but distinctly limited, and 
that by the ** human factor ” which he appears to undervalue. 
And it is much the same with other mechanical devices. A 
class will watch a good film on an interesting subject with 


the Editor 


rapt attention for an hour; half that class will listen for 
half that time to a first-rate piece of music on a gramophone. 
Turn on then a record of a geometry lesson by Mr. A., that 
world-renowned teacher of the subject and I tremble to think 
what would happen. At the best, if the man with the machine 
were an expert with boys, you would get some somnoleint 
attention and much reflection—on any of the things that 
interest the young mind, but not on geometry. A very medi- 
ocre teacher would get better results. You will only succeed 
in teaching the earnest few by purely mechanized instru- 
mentality, and the mass must be taught by the human factor 
aided by mechanized instrumentality. For the young are 
intensely human and very amenable to human influence. I 
heard a man invite a foolishly gaping boy in his class to try 
not to look like a young hippopotamus about to have a tooth 
extracted. A banal remark: but one that caused a little 
shock, brought the form to attention, and slightly amused even 
the delinquent. Of course, the teacher was the right man, 
and the right man can say anything and give no offence. 
And he will use the human clement in higher ways. Ridicule 
sparingly used, anger at very rare intervals, the sympathetic 
appreciation of a geod piece of work, the kindly help for the 
lame dog are factors in education of which we know the 
supreme value. 

The writer listened with enthralied attention to records 
by Sir Edmund Gosse and Mr. Huxley, and | can easily believe 
that a class of boys would listen occasionally to Mr. Wipling 
or Mr. Bullen. But they certainly would not listen to the 
voice of an ordinary individual like myself, trying to teach 
Greek paradigms or French irregular verbs, however perfect 
the record of our voices. The young are not, and never will 
be on the same level as matured minds, and will not be capable 
of mechanized education except as auxiliary to the “ human 
factor.” Any one who knows the toil and the joy of teaching 
the young will have no fear that “ the coming generation will 
be the first to burst into the silent sea of the mechanized 
class-room,” and, had he such fear, would have something 
to add to his prayer for the coming generation.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

P. W. H. Kerrieweur, Headmaster. 

S. Andrews College, S. Africa. 


[We cannot agree with Canon Kettlewell as to the lack of 
attention which boys give to education by gramophone, for 
our information is that they do attend. But in any cise the 
gramophone will supplement, not supplant the human voice. 


—Enp. Spectator] 


CETERA DESUNT 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Sir,-—I read with interest the letter in your issue of August 
11th, from ** New Unionist ** expressing ** The Younger Point 
of View’ in connexion with our educational system. 

As a nation we are proud of our educational institutions. 
We speak with pride of our Public Schools, whilst the names 
of our Universities are household words in all parts of the world. 
Yet an almost negligibie percentage of the people in this 
country are able to take advantage of these institutions. 
The question is one of opportunity. The ability to take 
advantage of a higher education is not the monopoly of any 
one class, yet one class alone, the moneyed class, is given the 
opportunity. Lack of money damps out the fires of many a 
latent genius. As a school teacher, I have seen the effect 
of this money barrier on education. Brilliant boys, at the 
age of fourteen, have been sent to work, work which needed 
practically no application of intelligence, simply because their 
parents could not afford to give them further education, but 
needed an augmentation of the family income. Ihave known 
several instanees where boys have won scholarships in the 
face of keen competition and have not been able to take them 
owing to the expenses involved in clothing and feeding until 
the age of sixteen or eighteen. Several of my colleagues in 
the elementary school teaching profession are thus employed 
because, owing to lack of money, they have not been able to 
benefit by a University education. I know several who are 
teaching all day and studying for external degrees during 
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the evenings. Surcly there is something wrong with such 
conditions ? 

Over half a century ago, when viewing the poverty of the 
masses, Disraeli said, “* In the midst of plethoric plenty, the 
people perish.” Surely this statement is equally applicable 
to our present educational position. We have fine Public 
Schools and Universities, not to mention the hundreds of 
vood secondary schools. We have brilliant young people 
amongst the working classes who desire to benefit by these 
higher educational institutions. But money debars them. 
‘Thus “the village Hampden” takes to the road his fathers 
trod and sinks into a life of unintelligent drudgery. 

Let us not ferget the great faults in our present educational 
system by arguing over the petty ones. Public school reform 
siuks into nothingness when compared with these needed 
reforms of a much wider nature. Gur educational system is 
good as far as it goes, but “the remainder is wanting.” 
Let the remainder be supplied by enabling everybody who 
shows promise, and who wishes, to partake, not only of the 
present “free” elementary education, but also of “* free” 
secondary and university education. This, of course, would 
necessitate the payment of grants to poor children who, by 
continuing their education, are deprived of becoming family 
breadwinners at the age of fourteen. The money spent on 
this “free further education ” would be as nothing when 
compared with the millions wasted and the millions still being 
wasted on wars and rumours of war. I think that most people 
would agree that the money spent in this way would be spent 
to the ultimate benefit of the nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Skipton, Yorks. IF. Fow er. 

[Our correspondent does not indicate where the money is 
to be found with which to carry out his admirable suggestions. 
—Ep. Spectator.| 


INDIA’S CALAMITIES 
[Vo the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—A perusal of some figures recently issued by the Director 
of Public Health, Bengal, may prove of interest to readers of 
the Spectator. To some extent they are a 
India’s calamities. About 1,500,000 people are dying every 
year in the Province of Bengal alone. On an average 750,000 
children under fifteen years of age die every year—about 50 
per cent. of the total deaths. Twenty-five per cent. of the 
mortality is due to preventible discases. Last year 120,009 
people died of cholera —as far only as it is known—and 350,000 
of malaria. (it may be asked, what must be the loss the 
country is suffering in meeting the funeral expenses of the 
dead, apart from all other expenses 7) Reported deaths from 
enteric are placed at 100,000 and from tuberculosis at about 
350,000. The population of the Province is about half that 
f the British Isles. The death rate of Bengali infants is 
truly appalling. On an average 55,000 new-born babies die 
of tetanus every year. According to Dr. Bentley, the 
Director of Public Health, this is mainly due to ignorance and 
untrained village dhais (midwives). 

Throughout the whole of the Province it is calculated that 
no less that 500,000 people are now suffering from tuberculosis- 
Then there are the deaths from plague and smallpox. 

According to an American estimate, an American new-born 
child was worth Rs.30,000 and boys and girls of school age were 
worth Rs.15,000. If the Bengali children are worth say 1 per 
cent. of the American children, then the loss of Bengal from 
the deaths of her boys and girls is Rs.3 crores (say £2,250,000 
sterling) annually. Dr. Bentley further informs us that 
“ the present people of Bengal, including the wealthy, are in a 
very large proportion taking to dietary on which even rat> 
could not live for more than five wecks. That is why ithe 
death rate of Bengal was so high and why the Bengalis were 
physically weaker than their up-country neighbours. Their 
vitality being undermined by inadequate diet, they cannot 
stand the infection of foul diseases.” 

The Health Oilicer further tells us, “ If I can only induce 
the leaders of the people to realize how urgent is the need of 
improving the physical well-being of the people of the Prov- 
ince, I am sure they will drop everything else and put the 
health of the people above all considerations. The question 
should be in the forefront of every public pariy.” Yct the 
population of India has increased by 200,000,000 since the 


measure of 


days of Elphinstone and the * leaders of the people,” led by 
Mr. Gandhi are now clamouring for birth control. India’s 
over-population it scems “constitutes a danger to her 


civilization.”"—-I am, Sir, &c., J. D. JENKINS 


Poona, India. 


RURAL HOUSING IN SCOTLAND 
|To the Editor of the Sprecravor.| 

Sir,— Your Glasgow correspondent, Mr. Andrew Haddon, 
puts very clearly and forcibly the case for giving a foremost 
place to housing as well as to education in dealing with the 
pressing problems which confront the present Government. 
But f crave permission to correct one statement which lie 
makes with reference to rural housing. ** All over Scotland,” 
he writes, “farm workers are living in cottages which are 
most unhealthy and often not even weatherproof.” 

‘This sweeping generalization may be true of other dist 
of the country. It is certainly not true of the county of 
Dumfries. As a parish minister, as well as a native of the 
county, T have been familiar with the character of the farin 
houses and farm cottages for more than half a century. 

During that period, and especially the 
Jast century, a great and beneficent improvement has been 
iakiny place in rural housing. Amongst the causes whic! 
have chiefly contributed to this result is the fact that, untike 
many other districts of Scotland, the ownership of the land 
in Dumfriesshire has continued practically unchanged durit 
that time. This fixity of tenure in ownership has tended to 
a gradual advance in the style and character of farm buildings, 
while it has contributed to the increased productiveness ot 
the soil. 

The great landlords, chief amongst whom are the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the Karl of Mansfield, Sir John Buchanan Jardine, 
Colonel Brook of Kinmmount, and Mr. Hope Johnstone of 
Annandale, have clearly realized that the true interests of 
landlord and tenant are inseparable. If their estates are to 
be properly developed and cultivated to the full advantage 
of all concerned, the proprictor and tenant must work hand 
in hand. The conditions under which the farmers and farm 
workers carry on their daily Jabour must be conducive to 
comfort and contentment and consistent with the 
tenance of a decent standard of living. 

As might be expected one direct result of this enlightened 
and statesmanlike policy on the part of the landowners has 
been the settlement upon the land of an intelligent, highly 
skilled and hard-working class of tenants who have proved 


ricts 


since eighties of 


main- 


to be notably successful as agriculturists even in those times 
of acute agricultural depression, in England and elsewhere. 
While it cannot be claimed that any have made fortunes 
they have been reasonably prosperous, and one hears from 
them surprisingly few complaints of the bad times for farmers, 
It is common knowledge that there is keen competition 
for any vacant farms which are in good heart. Such holdings 
The estate fi 
know where to look for suitable tenants when they have 
ict. Naturally, the farm steadings and cottages 
are expected to be in good repair and suitable for the tenant 


are rarely advertised in the newspapers. 


tors 
farms to 


and the workers whom he cmploys. 

The most desirable class of farm servants are the men with 
young families who expect to find comfortable and = con- 
venient cottages within easy reach of school and kirk and 
Such farm workers often for many years 
upon the same farm. They take a pride in keeping their 
cottages tidy and in obtaining the best results from theic 
garden plots. 

The ill-appointed and comfortiess home of the sturdy cotta 
—if not actually a relic of the past—is the exception rather 
than the rule in this district of Scotlund.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire. J. L. Dinwiopiet. 


market. remain 


ON THE ROAD 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 


Sir,—Recent discussion in the has called out 
suggestions for reduction of unemployment (and chechine 
of profitless relief expenditure) by substituting schemes ol 
work and wage for the present unproductive * dole.” 
the demoralizing effect of the dole 


there are many in worse case. 
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for instance, and those who belong to the large section of 


unskilled and unregistered labour who are unqualified for 
unemployment benefit. 

The provision of the Casual Ward where shelter and food 
js necessarily of the barest, is alone available to the man 
“on the road.” Yet the upkeep of Casual Wards (buildings, 
supplies and salaries) is another drain upon the country's 
resources. ‘Thousands of men, who might be doing an honcst 
day's work, are not only spending their time in fruitless 
wanderings, but under the hardships of exposure in al] 
weathers, low diet, and insufficient boots and clothing, are 
deteriorating physically, mentally, and morally. Genuine 
work-seeckers are herded together with habitual Icafers and 
work-shy. Each requires different treatment. At present 
each receives the same. 

Criminal prisoners have good food, adequate clothing and 
heating, clean quarters, religious and educational opportuni- 
ties. Does not the man “on the road” deserve equal 
consideration, if only to prevent his swelling the ranks of those 
who have already sunk into crime ? 

Labour Colonics have proved their worth in Sweden, 
Holland, Switzerland and Denmark, providing State-con- 
trolled compulsory employment which is remunerative to 
the worker and at the same time productive. Cannot some 
similar means be adopted to meet our needs ? 

Eeonomic considerations, side by side with the claims of 
humanity, call for concentration upon the problem which 
is surely of equal national importance with the questions of 
cancer prevention or of housing. The wasted man-power of 
England awaits reclamation.— [I am, Sir, &¢., 

iar JUsvirta, 


ae eae sma 
RAILWAY FACILITIES 
[Vo the Editor of the Svecrsron.]| 
Sirn,—The railways have my sympathies in their desire to 
get more traflic, and would have more if they would or could 
use new means to secure il. IT refer chiefly to return tickets. 
A vreat slep is supposs d to be taken in offering an extension 
But what use is this to 
the passenger, unless there is a reduction in fare?) The 





of the period of these to three months. 


practice of the old L.S.W.R. and some other railways should 
be revived of reduced rates, say one and two-thirds for short 
periods, a week to a fortnight according to distance. Then 


tourist tickets are almost as dclusive, for their reduction is only 


about enough to pay for one piece of luggage in advance. 
Acain Iet there be somewhat the same reduction as of old 
suv, Ove and two-thirds tare. Then there should be some 


mid-week tickets available for two or three days like the 
week-end trips, at say one and one-third fare, for the number of 
people, including parsons and those al seaside or country 
resorts who attend to visitors, who must usually stay at 
home for week-ends 

Lastiy, suburban cheap day tickets should be issued, not 
only to London termini as at present but also from them. Vhe 
absurd as well as unprofitabie 
Numbers of passengers would avail themselves of these ampte 


present one-way system is 
and reasonable facilities if offered.-—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. I. Corrs. 
VW hetific ld Rectory, Bruel, ey, Northants, 


BRITISH RAILWAY CHARGES 
[To the Editor of the Svecravor.| 

Sir, In stating that it would be difficult to prove that 
British railway rates are 200 per cent. higher than abroad, 
“ Old Railwayman ”~ 
comparison with French, German and Belgian rates which 
appeared in your * Financial Notes ~~ on July 28th last. To 
these may be added that average rates per ton-mile in 
Great Britain, the U.S.A. and Canada are, approximately, 
3.50 cents, 1.25 cents and .95 cents, respectively. 


evidently failed to observe the concrete 


During the last fifty years American operating expenses 
and transport rates have fallen gradually to their present 
low plane, notwithstanding the fact that wages have shown 
a continuous advance throughout that period, and now 
stand at considerably higher levels than in Great Britain 
circumstances that are attributable to their early realization 


of the heavy economies attainable through the use of high- 
capacity trucks. 

The theory advanced before the Coal Commission that 
nothing more than a penny a ton off coal rates only would be 


1 
vi 


saved by the abolition of private ownership in wagons, is 
undoubtedly, as grave an under-estimation as the theory that 
a saving of only 5 to 10 per cent. is possible by the employ- 
ment of high-capacity vehicles. 
Twenty-ton and forty-ton wagons make for an economy 
of 50 and 75 per cent. respectively in shunting, train mileage 
and other working expense i.e., Only one truck is shunted, 
weighed, labelicd, repaired, &e., instead of two or four, and 
only one train is run instead of two or four trains of 10-ton 
trucks, and the failure of railwaymen of the past to discover 
these elementary and obvious economies in locomotive 
wagon and man-power, is responsible for the present exag- 
gerated levels of British railway rates, as is generally recog- 
lam, Sir, &c., 
kK. R. B, Roperrs 
(late Great Southern Railway, 
Buenos Aires). 


nized by railwaymen abroad. 


London, SAW. 2. 


“EQUALITY OF INCOME ” 
|To the Editor of the Sprervsaror.| 
Sir,—As a Socialist and admirer of Mr. Shaw's latest guide 
to Socialism and Capitalism, T am, nevertheless, entirely in 
A Would-Be Intelligent 
Woman.” So much so that in certain aspects Mr. Shaw 


agreement with your correspondent, * 
appears to me a veritable Rip Van Winkle. One would infer 
from reading his Guide that he had never heard of the Schoo! 
of New Economics, or read a single volume of the books in 
the Credit Research Library, or known of the existence of 
Orage, Major Douglas Kitson, Constantenesco, Professor 
Soddy, to mention at random a few names of those who preach 
Yet this School, basing itself on 
science and accuracy of demonstration and observation, makes 


the doctrine of Sufficiency. 


the doctrine of sufliciency appear reasonable and practical, 
nor, so far as I know, has any serious attempt been made to 
refute the arguments in favour of a sufliciency of income 
without in any way limiting individualism. 

It does scem extraordinary that so intellectual a writer 
as Bernard Shaw, while demolishing the theocracy of Marx, 
should have disregarded Soddy s Wrecking of a S&« ientific 
Age, which has demolished the theocracy of Adam Smith. 

If, as some contend, Socialism is inevitable, how much more 
readily would we accept the inevitable if we knew that its 
real objective was rather to secure sufficiency of income and 
regulate leisure than make quixotic attempts to establish and 
maintain equality of ineome.—I am, Sir, &e., 

F.. C. Hotranp, 

Torquay. 


DR. VORONOFE'S VITAL INVERSION 
| Zo the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 

Sirn,— As one who heard Professor Voronoff lecturing recently 
at Cambridge, I feel I must take exception to Mr. M. L. 
Johnson's letter in a recent issue of the Spectator. It is obvious 
that your correspondent feels strongly about this subject, 
but he Jets his feelings run away with him in quoting the 
following passage, applied to Dr. Voronoif’s work by Sir K. 
Mackenzie: “ Nothing less than another deliberate attempt 
of the forces of evil against humanity, veiled as usual under a 
cloak of benefieenee, and earried out through agents uncon- 
scious of what they were really doing.” After hearing Prof. 
Voronoff’s reasoned arguments and witnessing his lively 
enthusiasm, one can only smile at this description of his work. 

Mr. Johnson stresses the life-prolonging effects of the 
operations too much. At Cambridge Dr. Voronoff enlarged 
on the general benefits they produce, which it is diflicult to 
describe in one word ; he said, ‘* Ce n’est une affaire de mots,” 
and that * rejuvenation was merely the best approximation 
he could make to describing his result. Your correspondent 
resembles the narrow-minded critics of the Dark Ages in 
giving to a scientific attempt to alleviate the ills the flesh is 
heir to the absurd label ** Black Magic.”°—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Srvarr Best, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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THE LOVELIEST FLOWER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—In the issue of the Spectator dated June 9th, Sir W. 
Beach Thomas, in his notes on * Country Life,’ quotes ** one 
of the greatest developers of flowers’ in England on the 
subject of intense cultivation as a potent agent in inducing 
flowers to * sport.” With this I agree, as would any horti- 
culturist who has gone in for hybridizing, cross-pollination or 
in other ways. But when your contributor adds, ** His firm 
extracted every conceivable colour out of the descendants of 
one small plant of Nemesia which was orange, as the S. African 
Nemesia always is,” I must disagree emphatically with the 
latter part of the statement. In the Caledon, Darling and 
Bredasdorp districts of S. Africa Nemesiae of every shade and 
colour are to be found in the veld in great profusion, and 
finer than in other districts ; but everywhere the shades range 
from cream, through dark red and orange. to brown, and 
again from palest mauve to deep purple. 

I was particularly interested in the reference because, 
though only a child at the time, I remember the first Nemesia 
seeds being sent to Messrs. Sutton by a relative, a great 
amateur gardener, in whose garden I delighted. 

The Duckitt family, from Darling, also sent seeds to England 
about the same time. My joy was great when, on my first 
Visit to England in 1901, [ saw in the Bournemouth Gardens 
a gorgeous bed of Nemesia Suttonii. I admit the flowers 
were finer than ours, but the shades were not more varied 
than I had known them to be in their wild state. 

Quite the most romantic story IT know of any flower is the 
one the late Mr. Arderne, of Claremont, used to tell of the 
origin of the white Watsonia, Watsonia Ardernei. It is 
almost incredible that every white Watsonia in the world is 
the descendant of a * sport.” found in a most romantic way 
and propagated by Mr. Arderne. 

The wild varicties are all pink, red, mauve and magenta. 
Mr. Arderne used to show with pride the many trophies in 
the way of rare plants he had been given in exchange for his 
first ~~ White Watsonia ~ bulbs.- I am, Sir, &e. 

Minoan Butssxes. 
Dept. of Public Education, Cape Town, South Africa. 


SUDANESE AND ARAB TROOPS IN) EGYPT 

|To the Editor of the Serecrsvor.] 
Sin, In the Spectator of August 18th you publish General 
Knowledge Questions on the Sudan. I should like to point out 
that the answer to the seventh question is nearly four vears out 
of date. The Sudanese and Arab troops in the Sudan used to 
helong to the Egyptian Army: but after the murder of Sir 
Jee Stack in 1921, and the mutiny in Khartoum in November 
of the same year, the Egyptian units of the Egyptian Army 
were removed from the Sudan and the Sudanese and Arab 
troops were transferred to a new force known as the Sudan 
Defence Force, which is under the Sudan Government and 
entirely independent of Egypt. 

From that time onwards the Governor-General of the Sudan 
has ceased to be Sirdar of the Egyptian Army. 

The answer to question 6 is also very incomplete. It is true 
that village headmen are known as Sheikhs ; but in import- 
ance they do not hold a candle to the heads of tribes or sub- 
tribes of the Arabs, who are the real Sheikhs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. V. Savite (Lieut.-Col.), 
(Late Governor of Darfur). 
Tichen Lodge, Itchen Abbas, Winchester. 


PAPWORTH VILLAGE SETTLEMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,-- His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has written the 
following letter to the Medical Director of the Papworth 
Village Settlement, near Cambridge, which he recentiy 
visited :— 

“I am writing to say how very interested I was in all that you 
showed me during my recent visit to Papworth. 1 was specially 
im >ressed by the way in which, by reproducing the conditions of 
wn ordinary sanatoriuin in each home, you have succeeded in elim- 
inating domestic infection in tuberculosis, and I trust that 
Papworth may, before long, be imitated in other parts of the 
country. I was glad, too, to see the various crafts and industries 
that you have established in the Settlement, which do so much to 


help the patients to forget the illness from which they are suffering, 
IT congraturate you most sincerely on the wonderful work you are 
doing there, and wish you all possible success in the future.’ 
At Papworth His Royal Highness saw a number of men and 
women who were nearly well enough to work again, and who 
know that if they can stay at Papworth they can do good 
work and never expericnce that awful feeling—* I have in- 
fected my own children.” Are we to send these people away 
to infect their children? That question only your readers 
can answer. We do not ask for money to spend on those who 
are past mortal aid; only for money to save their children 
from the same fate. They can so easily be infected: they 
can so easily be saved. It is a matter of Pounds, Shillings 
and Pence, and we earnestly beg your readers to send whichever 
they can afford to us at 10 Upper Woburn Place, London, 
W.C. 1.—We are, Sir, Xc., 
Frepverick Mitner, Chairman; Humpurey 
ROouvLesTON, President ; Mevcurrr, Henny 
BeNtTINCK, ALLENBY, Vice-Presidents. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
AMERICAN Bucur oN Freuir Trees. 

I should be glad if any reader could advise me how to 
treat apple trees which are attacked by, I believe, this 
I have gone over, with a brush dipped in paraflin 
“cotton wool,” 


trouble. 
oil, the parts showing white * frost” or 
but dare not use the spray while the fruit is on the trees, 


lest the taste of the oil should get into the apples. At what 
time of the year ought the remedy to be applied % Out of 


five trees in my garden, three are attacked, although such 
fruit as escaped the frost early this year is very fine. - 
Winciam Bramwe ct, 50 Lune Street, Preston. 


* CHEYNE.” 

Can you or any of your readers tell me what is the corre:t 
pronunciation of the word “ Cheyne,” vide Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, and what is the origin of the name as given to t 
Walk ?7—A. G. Mcuins, St. Mary’s Lodge, Exmouth. 


Poetry 


Indian Summer Night 


Over the flat roofs 

OF the white-walled city 

Glowers the last moon 

Of the dread hot weather : 

Moonlight as clear, black shadows cast 
As if a day were only half asicep. 


as decp 


Heavy the air is 

With the stnell of dry dust, 
Cooked ghee, and mangoes ; 
The harsh seent of biris 
Floats on the stagnant 
Iiven the leaves must cease their custling tale. 


breeze which seems so stae 


On all the house tops 

Lie brown, sun-tired bodies 

Stretched on bare charpoys ; 

Only is the silence 

Broken by someone murmuring wearily, 
Seeking for sleep where sleep can never be. 


That and the echo 

Of the jackals howling, 

Shrieking in triumph 

Round some carrion morsel . . 

Just that, and silence; as _ remorselessly 

The stifling, sickening hours come crawling by. 


Over the city 

in its deathly stillness, 

Patiently waiting 

Through a sleepless darkness, 

Till, rolling up towards the dawn-split 
Rings from the minaret the muezzin’s cry. 


sky, 
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Some Books 


JeRING the past month the books most in demand at the 
fimes Book Club have been :— Prerron.— The Shadow of Guy 
Denver, by Stephen Melkwenna: Beaw Ideal, by P. C. Wren; 
The Fem tle of the Species, by * Sapper g Father and Daughter, 
iy Elinor Mordaunt Perishable Goods, by Dorntord Yates ; 
Eliza for Common, by O. Douglas; Well of Loneliness, by 
fladcivife Hall: Money for Nothing, by P. G. Wodehouse ; 
David and Diana, by Cecil Roberts. Non-Ficrion.— The 
Strange Necessity, Essays by Rebecca West: The Enormous 
Room, by KE. E. Cummings : I/ceading for the Abyss, by Prince 
Great Britain in Eg ypl, by Major E. W. Polson 
Poteing the Top of the World. by Werbert P. Lee 3 
Athos, Treasures and Men, by Robert Byron. 


* * * * 


Lichnowsky 
Newman ; 
Station : 


It would take a brave soul to read a collection of schoolboy 
howlers in mass : but there can be few more engaging books to 
dip into. In Mr. H. Cecil Hunt's anthology, MMozwlers (Benn, 
Js. 6d.), the old classical examples are all included : trans- 
lations such as De mortuis nil nisi bonun, In the dead there 
is nothing but bones : Du jambon cru, What was thought to be 
ham: On grand anglais avec son habituel sang froid, A tall 
Englishman with his usual beastly cold : and explanations such 
it is the French for fell in the 


as “ felo de se— found drowned 


sea.’ The book is divided into many sections, perhaps the 
most amusing of which are the sections containing scientific 
and Biblical howlers. “ A) thermometer,” we read, “is for 


measuring how much water there is in milk : *% hvdrometer 
for measuring how much milk there is in water.” There is a 
very practical view shown in the answer of the child who was 
asked,“ What is the outward visible sign or form in baptism 7 
and replied ** The baby.” 
; * i . 
M. Jean Jacques Brousson, who used to be M. Anatole 
France's secretary, continues his scrics of reminiscent volumes 
in Anatole France Abroad. Translated by Jchn Pollock, 
(Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) M. Brousson is, no 
doubt, turning many an honest franc by these ** revelations ” 
of his ex-employer. He does not show Anatole France in an 
altogether unpleasant light, but, on the whole, it is sad 
stulf to write of a great man. France: is too great in a 
sense for praise or blame: he will probably become a 
legend, and M. Brousson will not be our Boswell. 


* * * * 


The Clarendon Press offers a pleasant version of Byron in 
Mr. V. HL. Collins's Selected Letters (4s. 6d.).. Whether intended 
for school use or not, this neat volume is perfectly suitable 
for it: and nothing could have been devised more likely to 
reconcile the average schoolboy to the idea of poetry then the 
ecquaintanceship with a poet that these letters give. For 
the ordinary reader the selection is a little niggardly, both in 
quality and quantity, but the cream of Byron’s correspondence 
is given. We have the outburst to Hobhouse on the subject 
of Rubens—** Such an assemblage of florid nightmares .. . 
his portraits seem clothed in pulpit cushions “-—the enter- 
taining reminiscences of his friend Matthews, the letter to 
Moore in which he wrote, * So we'll go no more a-roving ” 
and the other with “ My boat is on the shore.” 
times enclosed poems with his letters, but Byron broke into 
verse in that fresh, vital, full-blooded manner which he alone 


IKXeats some- 


of the Romantics possessed. He was less of a poet than 
Keats, but nearer to the Elizabethans, especially when he 
wrote to John Murray, refusing indignantly to undertake a 
“great work.” “If one’s years can't be better employed 
han in sweating poesy,a man had better be a ditcher.” He 
is also nearer to the Georgians than his contemporary poet- 
letter-writers, and the Georgians should not miss this new 
opportunity to be amused. 
% & ok K 

Those who have learned the rare charm of Chinese painting, 
especially in landscape and in scenes with birds and flowers, 
may be commended to the sumptuous new volume of Messrs. 
Ernest Benn’s Catalogue of the George Eumorfopoulos Col- 
lection (six guineas). In this volume Mr. Laurence Binyon 
deseribes the 134 Chinese, Corean, and Siamese paintings, with 
an iHluminating introduction. Seventy-five of the pictures 


of the Week 


are reproduced, the best of them in colours with astonishing 
fidelity to the originals. The characteristic of Chinese art is 
repose 


modern European painting. But repose implies a highly 


a quality seldom found, or apparently desired, in our 
developed technique as well as a fine taste in line and colour, 
It would be hard to surpass, in these respects, the exquisite 
seventeenth-century painting of * Pheasants and Flowering 
Tree,” only one of a number that might be cited. 
a * *x 

Many people who do not usually sce The Library (H. Milford 
3s. Gd.) will like to know that in the current number Mr. A. W 
Pollard gives a full account, with a collotype facsimile, of the 
newly discovered Caxton Indulgence, which was most pro- 
bably the first piece of printing to be done in England. It isa 
document of twenty-two lines, issued by the Abbot of Abing- 
don to Henry Langley and his wife on December 13th, 1476— 
the names and the date being inserted by hand. Caxton 
began to pay rent for his house in the Almonry at West- 
minster from the preceding Michaelmas, and may well have 


started his press with a sma!l order from the Abbot. Tis first 
book printed in England—7he Dietis and Sayings of the 
Philosophers—was not finished till Noveraber, 1477. 


Seldom is a parish history introduced to the world by a 
Viceroy and an Archbishop. But Lord Irwin, who owns the 
parish, and the Archbishop of York. who is a com] uratively 
near neighbour, are fully justified in commending the Rev. 
W. R. Shepherd's Iistory of Kirhky Uncéerdale (published by 
the author, 10s. @d.). It is coherent and comprehensive, 
aiving all the details from archives and family papers that arc 
relevant, selections from the accounts, notes of field names, 
and a chapter on old words and customs, with a number of 
portraits and pictures of the church. A map alone is wanting. 
The little East Riding village in the Wolds has played no 
part in national annals, but its local history is none the less 
interesting. The author dees well to mention a number of 
the village families that have held their place for centuries, 
besides the lords of the manor who are often fleeting pheno- 
mena, 

aa st x * 

The parallels between the Platonic philosophy and the 
teachings of Christ arc drawn out with ereat skill in Mr. 
John 5. Hovland’s The Great Forerunner (s mstable, Ds.) 
It was the 
possible to the Greeks the understanding of the Christian 
Christian 


Piatonic doctrine of ideas which made 
view of the Incarnation. It is true that the 
doctrine added as much to Platonism as in another fashion 
it added to the Messianic expectations of the Hebrews: but 
it is probable that unless the groundwork of thought had been 
prepared for the Grecks by Plato, Europe would never have 
accepted Christianity with understanding. 

The study of the attitude of chiidren to religious ideas has 
not yet been pursued in much detail. Dr. Oskar Kupky’s 
treatise on The Religious Development of cidolescents (Macmillan, 
Gs. 6d.) is therefore very uscful as a collection of material, 
Hlis conclusions are based on the literary productions of 
children, mainly between the ages of twelve and twenty. 

* k * x ; 

In the Satires and Misecllunies of Bishop Butler, coltect % 
by Prof. René Lamar (Cambridge University Press, 15s.), 
we have the author of Hudibras at his most savage and cynical). 
For the most part they are scraps, hastily written, some oi 
them mere hints jotted down for future use. ‘There is, how- 
ever, one long amusing satire upon the Royal Society, * The 
Klephant in the Moon,” 
astronomers discovered an imaginary beast moving across the 


recounting how a gathering of learned 


moon through a mouse having been shut up in their telescope. 
There are several pointed epigrams, though Butler’s own talent 
was too diffuse and careless to show best in short extracts. 
This volume is the third of the Cambridge edition of Butler's 
complete works. 


(° General Knowledge Competition ~ aud ** More Books of 


the Week” will be found on pages 250 and 252. 
Pa, 
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the School of the Future. An Educational 


Cheiron’s Cave: 
By Dorothy Revel 


Synthesis based on the New Psychology. 
(Heinemann. 7s. €d.) 


this arresting book. It is a work that parents should not 
neglect, for new ideas in education are abroad in the land, 
and only two courses are possible to those of us who have 
the welfare of children at heart; these modern principles 
must either be understood and adapted to our needs, or 
they must be understood and opposed. 

Any half-hearted attitude is dangerous, for the ideas 
themselves are dangerous. We must accept or deny: for 
ourselves, we have no doubt which to do. The New 
Psychology (as the author observes, it is, in fact, a restate- 
ment of ancient truths with the labels we love in the West) 
must be understood and adapted to our educational needs 
and to the needs of the future. We need not adhere precisely 
to Miss Revel’s methods, but we must accept her central 
thesis: that children need guidance rather than control 
from their elders, and that the way of their development 
lies parallel to the history of mankind, from cave-man to 
city clerk. 

As closely as space allows we shall adhere to the author's 
argument, for the book is too well planned to permit the 
reviewer to improve on her exposition. What, first, are 
the labels of the New Psychology 2? Miss Revel follows 
Herr Jung. We have the extravert (Ilotspur) and the 
introvert (Hamlet), each functioning on four planes——the 
sensational, emotional, intuitional, and intellectual. The 
normal person is both introvert and extravert: balance 
between the two makes for an harmonious personality. 
Intellect is the House of Lords of the human system, capable 
of consideration and discussion; intuition is the House of 
Commons, the determining body that will have its way in 
the end. We cannot rule our life by inte!ileet alone. To 
do so is to fly in the face of a hundred thousand years 








of evolution. 
This is elementary, yet not sufficiently considered in the 
/ average education of children. We feed young minds with 
al ideas they cannot assimilate. We force on them standards 
f which are suitable to adult Europeans, but inapplicable to 
the little savages which they are and should be. We teach 
children what we think they ought to think, instead of 
telling them what they want to know. Mesdames Montessori, 
Mason, and Parkhurst, Homer Lane, Sanderson of Oundle, 
and many others have been pioneers in the search for a 
a better method, and have taken our children along paths 
| i of freedom and common sense. In Germany, where the 
' * Youth Movement ” has reached remarkable development, 
Herr Wyneken, the head-master of a co-educational and 
iF self-governing school, was made Pyussian Minister for Educa- 
Ha tion. The noble work of Sir Robert Baden-Powell should 
not be forgotten: for ourselves we count it among the 
greatest works for children of any time or land since Christ. 
The “ slave * education of yesterday, under which we adults 
grew, is becoming a thing of the past. What shall take 

its place ? 

In the vanguard of * free schools * is Priory Gate, King’s 
Lynn, where the author forms part of a school community 
which has grown up from a group of families who settled 
together in the country for mutual education, not only their 
children’s education, but their own. Any teaching which 
is complete at the age of eighteen is no education at all. 
We must grow or wither. Yet the main purpose was the 

j education of children along modern lines :— 

A child “is born at the stage of development approximately 
corresponding to that of early man, and in his growth from birth 
to adult life he follows out roughly the history of the develcp- 
ment of mankind to the present day. There is no short cut for 
him. If external pressure forces him to omit any of these stages, 

: his growth slows down. It may even be held up altogether. He 

keeps harking back to the stage he has omitted. He lives it in 
dreams and wherever conscious control is weakened, as in illness, 
under an anaesthetic, or at the coming of old age.” 


This is the * recapitulatory theory.’ Our children must 
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‘ live through the Stone Age, the Bronze and Iron Ages, and 
so from mediaevalism to motor bicycles, 





Tux sub-titles convey sufficiently explicitly the aims of 


A Charter for Children 


We are all of us giving out or taking in energy, physica! 
and psychic—the uglily-named libido of the psycholovists 
With children we must be very careful not to give them 
an overdose of adult energy. They should generate thei: 
own driving power. Living on the approbation of its clders 
may easily turn a promising child into a prig, as we all 
know. And here we would observe that many of the counsels 
in Miss Revels book are already well known to sensible parents, 
although not, perhaps, in their scientific dress. 

We all know that children have primitive instincts, such 
as a desire to hunt and kill. What is not so generally 
admitted is that these instincts are right and proper for 
their age, and are only suppressed at grave danger to the 
child. A child will want to play with dirt, he will want te 
examine his own body and the bodies of others. Up t 
the age of four he will have lived on the sensational plane ; 
then emotion dawns. At eight he begins to be intuitive. 
Some time between the tweifth and fifteenth year he is 
conscious of intellect. Exceptions, of course, there are 
We know of a distinguished writer who studied the Bible 
when she was three, and is none the worse for it. Macaulay 
was an infant prodigy. But such brilliant intellects mercly 
prove the rule that a leisurely development of the faculties 
makes, on the whole, for strength and sanity. The dull 
boy at school is as likely to become a master mind as the 
prize pupil, woo often belies the promise of his carly years. 
childhood, the following 
Babes, up t 


To deal with the phases of 
divisions have been adopted at Priory Gate : 
five years of age: Elves, from five to cight ; Woodlings, from 
cight to twelve: Trackers, from twelve to fifteen: Path- 
finders, from fifteen to eighteen; and three later divisions 
with which we have not space to deal. Of these ages, that 
of the Elves is the most important, for it is then that thy 
danger of over-love or over-severity leaves its indelible mark, 
Young Elves, or Babes, are encouraged to paddle and play, 
to decorate their nursery like Cromagnon men, to bathe 
naked in sun and stream, and to explore the world intensivcly 
rather than extensively. They belong to the earth and 
require first-hand contact with nature. If they are allowed 
to do so, they will go barefoot even through snow, 


Bigger Elves, approaching the age of eight, are at the 
dawn of community-life, and 
with each other on the emotional as well as the physical plane. 
Fighting on a small scale begins now, and would develv; 
into battles with fists and stones as it did in Renaissan 
schools if the activity is not directed into organized gan.cs 
We find at this age the foreshadowing of courage, with it 
obverse, fear. The Elves will search for dead hedgehogs, 
rats,and mice, and bring them in triumph to the house, for 
their prototypes lived chiefly on carrion. It is the age of 
fear and an adult that chases children to amuse them will 
find himself identified with a wolf or bear. 


begin testing relationships 
py 


After the age of eight, the child becomes a Woodling and 
his intuition develops. He has become a hunter now, and 
will be grateful if shown how to kill accurately, quickly, 
humanely. (“If no one but children killed birds, or took 
birds’ eggs, the damage done to wild life would not be 
insupportable.”) The home-making instinct appears, and a 
tendency to steal. On winter evenings Woodlings knit, 
sew, do basket-work, and model in clay. It is the age oi 
myth and fable. 

Trackers, from twelve to fifteen, have now passed through 
the physical stage of the Elves and the tribal instincts of the 
Woodlings. They are in transition from being members vo! 
an organized horde to the individualism of the Pathfinder 
They want to hunt “big game,” like their Bronze Av: 
They will track rabbits and hares, go out wii! 
air-gun and catapult, and make themsclyves a nuisance | 
their neighbours. This is the * difficult age“ of upheava!- 
for now that intellect has dawned, the child's nature is fu 
the first time functioning on all four planes. Mental over- 
feeding is a danger at this stage, and Miss Revel gives a 
heartfelt and by no means unnecessary warning to teachcr 
and parents who would produce prize intellectual pip 


ancestors. 
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During these early vears of adolescence a desire for differentia- 
and the sexes tend to keep apart. 
Team 


tion in dress takes place, 
This is the nomad age and the age of the horde. 
games are enthusiastically played: there is much camping 
and little bookwork. 

Of the Pathfinders, from fifteen to cighteen, we cannot 
say much, for their education, while still along the same 
lines, must be based largely on the profession they are to 
adopt. This is the age of self-hood and sex-experiment. 
Within strict limits it is probably desirable that boys and 
girls Should know each other as intimately as the brothers 
and sisters of the big families of the past knew each other. 
Unhappy marriages are often due to the “ parent-attach- 
ments” formed by children of small families. Miss Revel 
savs that there is a real danger in mothers concentrating all 
their affection on three or four children, whereas Nature 
meant it to be spread over thirteen or fourteen. 

Not a word is said throughout the book as to natural 
diet. What is the food at Priory Gate? Primitive man, if 
gin and Worcester sauce had been presented to him, would 
probably have poisoned himself with them. Are children 
to eat and drink what they like, or are they to live on grains 
and water like healthy savages ? Hlow far is freedom, so 
difficult for the civilized adult, desirable for civilized children ? 
Miss Revel does not entirely convince us that children, even 
those of tender years, should be allowed unlimited licence. 
If they are never punished for their mistakes, will there 
not be something unreal in their childhood, something utterly 


at varianee from the world 
as adults 7 


in which they will have to live 


Iiow closely, again, does the education of the average modern 
English boy of well-to-do parents conform to Miss Revel's 
More closely, perhaps, than she thinks. The father 
gronze Ave release of 


ideals 7 
does not consciously give his son a 
energy, but he knows it is good for Tommy to have a gun 
in his holidays. And Tommy's masters and prefects do 
not guard against the extraversion of surplus libido on his 
behalf: they cane him if he is slack instead of worrving about 
his immortal soul, and the system really works fairly well. 
It is true, however, that there are 
broken even at our public schools, 


minds maimed and 
and doubly true that 
the children of the poorer classes have neither the freedom 
nor the space necessary to their development during adolescent 
life. Theirs is a harder lot to fight against than that of 
) and not 


slum children, who are not over-fed (God knows 
overwashed, and who have the vivid panorama of the streets 
as playground, in some ways a better training (sad as it is) 
than the coddling of nurses or the fussing of parents who fear 
to let their children play, lest they tear their clothes. 

We have, on the whole, done less than justice to Miss 
Revels book, and have not been able to comment on her 
interesting chapter on the training of teachers, nor on her 
inquiry into the religious needs of children. Some of her 
theories are highly contentious, but they ure all-important. 

ie 


She writes as one who lias s: he Kingdom of Heaven in 


a child's eves, 


More Affirmations 


The Inner Light. By G. K. Hibbert Sectarianism. By 
Dr. T. E. Lacey. The Grey Dawn of Religion. by Dr. 
W. Morgan. Faith and Reason. By R. G. Collingwood. 
The Place of Sex in Life. By T. W. Pym. Journal- 
ism. By H. Wickham Steed. (Ernest Benn. Is. each.) 
Tur admirable series of essays on “Ged in the Modern 
World * pursues its individual way. The whole object oi 
the series is to extract positive statements of belief, and the 
latest batch are more successful in this respect than some 
f the earlier examples. 

The most positive and the most attractive to the ordinary 
reader is Mr. G. K. Hibbert’s exposition of the Quaker 
tandpoint. He finds the essential element of the Quaker 
faith well stated by Dr. Inge —* at the core of our personality 
is a spark lighted at the altar of God in heaven.” That 
faith holds a strong position in relation to the thought that 
has been so profoundly influenced by the stern criticism of 
Descartes. It begins with the known; 
primarily to history or to law or to the deliverances of any 
external authority, 
with the thinking, reasoning self of which every man is aware. 
Starting from that it is able to build up a religious outlook 
that seems very congenial to the modern temper. This is 
noticeably true in that the Quaker tradition leans towards 
a passive doctrine of prayer, while the exclusion of sacraments 
from the necessities of religion avoids many diflicult problems. 
Rut there are two weaknesses from the empirical standpoint. 
The Quaker does not merely begin with the self that thinks. 
He starts straightaway with a terrific dogma about it, the 
dogma laid down in Dr. Inge’s words above. And having 
cut off all history and institutional religion, this dogma seems 
to stand in an irrational isolation, which makes its dogmatic 
starkness almost alarming. But Mr. Hibbert is not unaware 
of these difliculties, and his Quakerism is not fanatical. He 
realizes the necessity of calling in “the * mass-judgment ’ 
of the community— and especially of the noblest part of the 
to check the vagaries of the individual judgment.” 

Canon Lacey is at the opposite pole. His task is to defend 
institutional religion, and this he does by a bold and ingenious 
defence of sectarianism. Properly understood it is essential 
to Christianity. A sect consists of those who follow a leader. 
* Standing broadly as a Christian, I belong to a sect ; I am 
a follower of Jesus Christ in a world which generally respects 
him, but in great part refuses to accept him as Lord and 
This following implies membership. The Christian 


it does not appeal 


scientific or ecclesiastical. It begins 


community 


Master.” 


Church, Dr. Lacey contends, is * the whole people of God 


spread throughout the world which commonly acknowledges 
Jesus the Son of God as Christ and Lord.” He develops 
the theme that full membership in that people means sharing 
the organic life of the historic Church. But no one who 
grasps the content of Dr. Lacey's thought will fail to see that 
institutional religion of the most definite kind is compatible 
with the iargest and most generous views. 

Mr. Collingwood brings the mind of an Oxford philosopher 
to bear on the relation of faith and reason. lis sketch of 
the failure of the attempt to delimit the spheres is cogent. It 
only leads the advocates of faith into an irredenta which science 
will ultimately redeem. Reason must deal, not with some 
of the facts, but with all. Keason deals with the details. 
Faith is an attitude to the whole. Each is necessary to the 
other. The weakness of his argument is a tendency to over- 
look the moral struggle in an attempt to obtain a tidy intel- 
Dr. Morgan also regards religion as primarily 
But he recognizes that 


lectual system. 
an attitude to the world as a whole. 
awe and dependence are fundamental elements in that atti- 
tude, though he finds few traces of it in his extensive study 
of primitive religion. He holds firmly to the orthodox 
view that in religion there has been a steady progress from 
lower to higher. 

Mr. Pym’s essay will have the widest appeal, 
deals with that moral and practical side of rejigion which 
contains the real difficulties. His handling of sex is one 
of the best efforts of the kind that has appeared for some time. 
It is a fine exposition of a view that is at once Christian and 
scientific. Mr. Pym is too much of a realist to forget that 
his whole argument depends upon the capacity of the soul for 
God. Mr. Wickham Steed writes well and wisely of Journal- 
ism. He pays tribute to the genius of the late Lord North- 
cliffe and suggests that the journalism of the future will 


because it 


depend on some new master of crowd psychology, able to 
gauge the popular taste of this mechanized age as Northcliffe 
was able to divine the wants of the * Board School” public 
of the ‘nineties. But Mr. Wickham Steed does more than 
indulge in prophecy: his book is a valuable conspectus of 
the duties, difliculties, and responsibilities of the modern 
editor. 

It is difficult to extract a common mind from this chance 
group of writers. But they are at one in thinking that 
religion is supremely important, and that it demands the 
utmost honesty, 
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The Golden Road to Samarkand 


Clavijo : Embassy to Tamerlane, 1403-1406. Translated from 
the Spanish by Guy Le Strange. (Routledge, Broadway 
Travellers Series. 15s.) 

ConsIDERED merely as a travel-book this old Spanish narra- 

tive, which gives a detailed and picturesque account of a 

3,000 miles’ land-journey from Trebizond to Samarkand and 

back, ought to hold the interest of the general reader, and to 

students of Byzantine and Mohammedan history it will be 
found of very special importance. It is a contemporary nar- 
rative, quite obviously based upon a diary or copious notes, 
written by Don Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, who was sent 
ambassador to Timur the Tartar by Henry HI. of Leon and 

Castile, apparently in the hope (shared by other sovereigns 

of Christendom) that Timur would relieve him of the duty ot 

averting the Turkish menace to Europe. 

The book contains some quantity of contemporary Byzan- 
tine history (Clavijo was detained five months at Constan- 
tinople in 1403, about a year after Timur’s victory over the 
Turkish Sultan, Bajazet, at Angora, which gave a_ brief 
respite to the fast-tottering Byzantine Empire) and much 
more of the topography of Constantinople, as it appeared 
before the destruction wrought by its downfall in 1453 under 
Mohammed the Conqueror. Elaborate descriptions are given 
of the great and glorious Byzantine churches, of which 
Santa Sofia and the Church of St. John the Baptist now 
survive. The travellers (for there were three Spaniards on the 
embassy) also viewed in Constantinople quantities of sacred 
relics, including John the Baptist’s arms, all of St. Gregory's 
body, Judas’s sop, and the “ gridiron on which the blessed 
Saint Lawrence had been roasted alive.” 

The main interest of the book centres in Timur himself, in 
the intimate details of his court, in which Timur, at the age 
of seventy, his nobles and princesses alike vied with each 
other in wine-swilling and in the devouring of roasted horse 
and * knots of horse-tripe in balls the size of a fist,” served 
up in golden trenchers. Clavijo in his fifteenth chapter gives 
a fine description of Samarkand, the town which now contains 
Timur’s gorgeous tomb, and of his still renowned garden- 
palace of Dilkusha. The riches and splendour of the Tartar 
capital at that time were very great, for Timur during his 
conquests transferred to Samarkand the master-craftsmen 
of all nations : now, of course, the glory has departed. The 
book ends with an account of what befell in Armenia, Persia, 
and Samarkand itself on Timur’s death in 1405, when the 
usual succession of murders and intrigues ensued amongst 
the surviving members of his family, female as well as male. 

As one turns the pages of this old chronicle—sober, precise, 
and hardly ever surrendering to the marvellous (except 
perhaps when Clavijo mentions that he saw the actual trenches 
which the Greeks dug before Troy)—one is once more struc« 
with the unchanging character of the East. ‘“ Change the 
names of persons,’ writes Mr. Le Strange in his introduction, 
“and Clavijo’s diary might almost pass fora book of travel of 
the present century.” It is all here : the postal relay stations ; 
the nomads with their flocks of fat-tailed sheep and droves of 
vamels and horses; the mutton with force-meat dumplings 
and rice; the abundance of luscious melons ;_ the villagers’ 
mistrust of the soldiery and terror of the tax-gatherer ; the 
roadside serais; the dervish with his howling, and a high- 
placed noble getting beaten soundly with sticks. Still might 
it be recorded (and it is often recorded) by modern travellers 
that the * Armenians are a people who are not greatly liked 
in these parts,” and still over Sultaniyah towers the great 
green dome, just as Clavijo saw it five hundred years ago, 
which was built for the tomb of one of the descendants of the 
Genghis, who died in 1316 and whose body was thrown out 
on the roadside by Miran Shih, one of Timur’s sons. Miran 
Shah was quite possibly slightly insane at the time ; anyhow, 
he was a “ big fat man” who “ suffers much from the gout,” 
as is not surprising when we learn from Clavijo that the Tartar 
nobles first got drunk before they ate, and then washed down 
their meals of horseflesh and sheep’s heads with draughts of 
fermented mare’s milk and sugar. The mare’s milk they 
drink still, and the wine is still plentiful in spite of the 
Bolshevik régime. 

The translation, in strong quict prose, enjoys the double 


advantage of having been the work of one who is both a 
Spanish scholar and has himself travelled over the greater 
part of Clavijo’s land-route. 


The Testing of the Entente 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914, 
Vol. III. The Testing of the Entente, 1904-6. Edited by 
G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley. (H.M. Stationery Office. 
10s. 6d. ) 
WE have already devoted a leading article to this volume, 
but the more we study it the more instructive it appears, and 
there is more important matter in it than we could indicate 
in one article. Certainly Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was well 
advised when he decided in 1924 to publish the principal 
documents bearing on the origins of the War, and the editors, 
Dr. Gooch and Dr. Temperley, have done their work admirably 
and impartially. They said that if asked to use any bias 
they would resign, and it is certain that they would have been 
as good as their word. Most of the dispatches in this volume, 
the third of the series, were written by officials who never 
imagined that they would be published. They are, therefore, 
the best kind of evidence as to intention, temper, and honesty, 

The signing of the Entente between Great Britain and 
France was followed by years of anxiety, during which 
Germany tried to pierce the chinks of the protecting armour. 
M. Deleassé was the originator of the pro-British cause in 
France, and Germany made it plain that she regarded him as 
a personal enemy. In June, 1905, France brought his Prime 
Ministership to an end as a sign of good will to Germany, but 
the result was singularly disappointing ; Germany acted on 
the principle that the policy which had produced the resigna- 
tion of her enemy would produce more and better concessions 
if continued. It must be admitted that Germany had a 
grievance—or perhaps one should rather say a grief—though 
Great Britain and France were not the conscious or deliberate 
cause of it. She had come too late upon the scene as a 
colonizing Power. The world had already been for the most 
part divided up when she wanted to expand and to rule far 
outside her own borders. We remember that during the 
Morocco crisis, which began in 1905, the Spectator seriously 
examined the question whether it would be possible to satisfy 
the German Emperor's demand for ‘a place in the sun.” 
The only suggestion we could make for a solution which would 
not do grave injustice somewhere was that Portugal should be 
asked to sell her colonies to Germany. It was out of the 
question that British colonies should be handed over. How 
could Great Britain give away people who would furiously 
resent the transaction? Why should they be the price of 
appeasement in Europe? Why should they be forced to 
change an allegiance they liked for one which they would 
positively dislike ? True, Germany might have been, and we 
think should have been, consulted or at least kept informed 
of the arrangement between France and Great Britain in 
Morocco, but it cannot be pretended that a place in the sun of 
Morocco would have been of any value to her. Her grievance 
there was a matter of pride. 

Practically all the documents in this third volume report 
suspicion and indignation in Germany and attempts to 
separate Great Britain and France. Germany was convinced, 
or professed to be convinced, that Great Britain and France 
were contemplating an offensive and defensive alliance 
which was to be the strongest section of an ultimate ** ring- 
fence * hemming Germany in. Of course, there was no such 
policy. The French complaint against Great Britain was 
precisely that she would not make definite promises of any 
sort. In the few days before the outbreak of war in 1914 the 
very absence of pledges explained the agony of doubt and fear 
through which the French people passed. In 1905, when 
Sir F. Lascelles reported from Berlin that Prince Biilow 
protested against the hostility of Great Britain towards 
Germany, King Edward made the marginal note: * How 
badly informed he is!” Similarly, when Germany tried to 
dictate te Spain as to who the Spanish representative should 
be at the Algeciras Conference, King Edward wrote on the 
dispatch describing this manoeuvre : * A case of bullying, as 
usual !” . 


The fact was that there was a complete difference of 


method between Great Britain and Germany ; Great Britain 
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sincerely desired peace, though Germany would say that that 
was only because she had already got all she wanted, whereas 
Germany risked war in her efforts to alarm or threaten every- 
body into compliance with her wishes. When a threat was 
successful she invariably came to the conclusion that her 
method was sound, and proceeded again in the same manner. 
This is the serse of the long and very able memorandum by Sir 
Eyre Crowe, from which we quoted a passage last week. He 
recommended that the British attitude to Germany 
should be studiously courteous and correct, but points 
gut that peace could never be served by such concessions 
as the forced retirement of M. Delcassé. It 
natural that France and Belgium should have been pressing 
in their requests for detailed statements of what help Great 
Britain would give if the independence of Belgium was 
violated. The utmost the British Government would do was 
to allow military conversations with the French and Belgian 
Staffs. But they insisted that nothing in the conversations 
could commit Great Britain. The details of the conversations 
in Belgium conducted by Colonel Barnardiston (January 
April, 1906) are here published for the first time. Surprise 
has often been expressed that Lord Grey of Fallodon knew 
nothing of what passed in Beigium, although he authorized 
the conversations. The explanation is that he let highly 
technical matters pass out of his mind directly he had laid it 
down that the Government could not in any case be com- 
mitted. Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns resigned when war 
was declared, on the ground that they had been committed 
though the Cabinet had not been consulted. Nothing, how- 
ever, is clearer fromm the papers now before us than that Lord 
Grey warned both France and Belgium that it would be 
impossible for the British Government to engage to go to war 
in Europe. We find that Colonel Barnardiston was careful 
to emphasize the limitations under which he acted. Lord 
Sanderson went so far as to tell M. Cambon, the French 
Ambassador, that if a British Government undertook to go to 
war without informing Parliament they would probably be 
impeached when the truth was discovered. The theory of the 
“ ring-fence “" was never more completely discredited than it 
is in this volume. What does appear is that Germany 
regarded her case as one of necessity. And * Necessity knows 
no law.” 


was only 


Sir F. Lascelles’ careful portrait of the German Emperor 
is as interesting as it is valuable. It is not unsympathetic, 
but the best one can say is that if the Empcror is to be relieved 
of some blame more must rest upon his militaristic Govern- 
ment. Finally, we must mention Lord Haldane’s diary of his 
visit to Berlin. He did his best for peace without ever com- 
promising his own country or those nations which rightly 
depended upon us for help. When the babble of ignorance 
has been forgotten Lord Haldane will stand out as the greatest 
Secretary of State for War in our own day. 


When Steam Was New 


Mail and Passenger Steamships of the XIXth Century. 
Edited by Captain H. Parker and Frank C. Bowen. (Sampson 
Low. £3 3s.) 

Tus magnificent volume is ostensibly merely a catalogue to 
the Macpherson Collection of prints of * mail and passenger 
steamships of the nineteenth century.” Many of the prints 
are themselves very beautifully reproduced and there is an 
interesting introduction by Mr. Macpherson on steamship 
print collecting. But the book is of interest to people who 
never mean to buy a print of a steamship in their lives, for 
the catalogue gives lengthy and well written * biographies ” of 
ali the ships illustrated in the prints, and these biographies 
make delightful reading. They give one a sense of the romantic 
era of the early steamships and of the tremendous enterprise 
and adventure of the individuals and companies who designed 
and built these early steamers—often largely as acts of faith 
and incurring quite as many failures, as successes. And 
the failures often ruined them utterly. 

This age was that of the great British-American rivalry, 
of the Collins Line, the early Cunard, the early White Star, 
and that magnificent failure, the ‘Great Eastern,’ and of a 
dozen other strange and little known enterprises. One is 
amazed on looking through these “ biographies’ to see tle 


enormously high percentage of these steamers which came to 
gricf. 

The * Great Eastern, it will be remembered, was built on 
the Thames between 1858 and 1855. She had a gross tonnage 
of 18,914 tons, and her dimensions were not exceeded till 
1899. She was of extraordinary and eccentric design as 
there was no experience of vessels of her size at that date. 
She proved perfectly seaworthy but her purchasers (the 
company which built her went bankrupt) put her on the New 
York 
made for the Eastern trade) and she lost money steadily, 
proving too expensive to run. Her means of propulsion were 
triple. She had both steam and sail, and her steam was a 
combination of paddle and serew. 

The * City of Paris~ This ship, 
which was launched at Glasgow in October, 1888, was one of 
the last efforts of the once famous Inman Line to recover its 
position as the premier company of the North Atlantic service. 
She was one of the crack ships of lier day. She was 10,000 
tons, and could steam at 21 knots. In 1893, after the Inman 
Company had become chiefiy American, she was transferred 


London service, for which she was ill-fitted (she was 


has a remarkable story. 


to American registry. She twice suffered serious accidents, 
one by the breaking of her propeller shaft, and the other by 
After the rudder had been 


however, she managed to continue her passage 


the smashing of her rudder. 
smashed, 
steering herself by her two screws without loss of time. In 
1898 she was commissioned by the United States Navy for 
the war against Spain and proved one of the most useful 
ships in the blockade, on account of her ability to keep the 
sea for long periods without putting in for coaling. After 
the war she was kept on the cruiser list with a heavy armament 
of captured Spanish guns. In 1900 she was completely 
modernized by Messrs. Harland and Wolff at Belfast and 
renamed * Philadelphia. All through the early years of 
the War she was a popular passenger carrier and was packed 
for every account of her neutrality. During 
1917 she became an armed transport under the name of 
* Harrisburg ~ and was employed on trooping. In 1920 sh« 
had a fire on board, and rammed a whale in mid-Atlantic. 
After this she was sold to an Halian immigrant company and 
crossed the Atlantic with a crew in a state of mutiny, and was 
set on fire by them four times. On her arrival at Naples she 
was stripped by the mutinous seamen and finally sold there 
to pay the debts of her owners. She was taken to Genoa to 
be broken up, but was again nearly destroyed by fire on the 


voyage on 


way. 

Of the plates in the book, we are inclined to agree with the 
author of the preface that the most beautiful is the aquatint 
of the ‘ Victoria * of Hull. As he writes :— 

“She gives an air of complete restfulness, and I like the old 
gentleman on the paddle box in his top hat and frock coat. He 
little imagines that a frivolous generation will allude to him as a 
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3ody ” in motor oils—as frequently under- 
stood—is a kind of superstition handed down 
from the days of crude engines when slow- 
moving fatty oils would serve. 

“Body” in Shell Oils means the ability to 
withstand high temperatures and to encourage 
high speed in modern motors. 

Shell Oils are a post-war development designed 
to give greater efficiency to the kind of car you 
are running now, 
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*comie bird,’ and to his brand-new ship as an ‘old box.’ Ono 
wonders in what particular style the lads of the next century will 
allude to our present day leviathans.” 

This is a book both for the print lover and the steamship 


enthusiast. 


Flying for Pleasure and Profit 


Report on the Progress of Civil Aviation, 1927. (H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 3s.) 

Ture is matter for congratulation in this Report, particularly 
on the safety of Imperial Airways and on the preparation being 
made for the development of lighter-than-air craft. Should 
the new airships be successful, they will do much to maintain 
our position as the carriers of the world. At the same time, 
while the United States is spending £5,000,000 a year on 
civil aviation and Germany £6,000,000, and France £3,750,000, 
we cannot but feel that it is a short-sighted policy to starve 
our own merchant air service, especially now that Imperial 
Airways has begun to pay its way. There is no doubt that 
it is only a question of time and good management before 
any well-planned air line can be made to pay. 

Are we, at any rate, spending the £1,000,000 a year devoted 
to this vital Service in the most advantageous manner? In 
our opinion this Report shows that we are doing so. Our 
own great citics are too close together and the European 
capitals are too far from London to make British flying imme- 
diately profitable. The economic pay-load range of an aero- 
plane is still too short to enable us to gain the air centrality 
of the world, and we may not be able to compete successfully 
with foreign nations until the coming of the age of the airship. 
Yet if we would remain in the forefront of progress we should 
follow the example of our Dominions and do everything 
possible to encourage flying. Seon Australia will be regularly 
encircled by an air service and there will also be a link with 
Tasmania. Canada has granted mail carrying contracts to 
four companies serving remote communities and operates an 
extensive system of flying Forest Patrols. Overseas Light 
Aeroplane Clubs are springing up everywhere. We have no 
space to describe what is being done by foreign nations, but 
with the aid of the excellent maps and invaluable statistics 
issued in this Report, the reader may see for himself the 
remarkable progress that is being made throughout the 
world. If we are not content to relapse into the position of 
a second-class Power, we must hold our place in the air. 

The Report deals with facts and seeks to point no moral. 
That may be left to the public. We have the safest and the 
best administered air line in the world, but it is pitiably 
limited in extent. We have some of the kest pilots in the 
world, but far too few of them. As a race we are notoriously 
slow to adopt novelties, but the airways of our planet are no 
longer that. They are an incentive to all the qualities that 
have made our race great in the past, and there is no reason 
why they should not lead this generation and the next to 
infinite horizons. 


General Knowledge Questions 
Questions on Thomas Hardy 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss Constance Dart, 
The Orchard, Crediton, for the following :— 


1. Who liked “‘ a good hearty funeral as well as anything ” ? 
2. What was a * God-forgive-me ” and why was it so called ? 
3. Who “ lie in Mellstock churchyard now ” ? 

4. Where is the Isle of Slingers and what novel centres round it ? 
5. Who played a game of dice by the light of glow-worms ? 

6. In whose family had “ blushes been for generations ” ? 

7. Who * chawed liver and lights ” to the tune of a band ? 

$. What fateful meeting took place at Maumbury Ring ? 

9. On what occasion was an Admiral broached ? 

10. Where did Tess first meet Angel Chare ? 

11. In what novel is Tintagel described ? 

12. Who had * hundreds of ancestors in coats of mail and jewels 

in great lead coffins ”’ ¢ 

13. Which of the novels was Hardy's favourite ? 


Answers will be found on page vi. 


Fiction 
Art, Photography, and “ Movies” 


The Invader. By Hilda Vaughan. 7 
The Matriarch. By Charles Lloyd-Jones. 
Black Sleeves. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 
7s. 6d.) 
Spider Boy. By Carl Van Vechten. 
The Secret Trail. by Anthony Armstrong. 
The Havering Plot. By Richard Keverne. 
Or these six novels, only the first two pretend to represent 
life as it is. Yet The Invader and The Matriarch are widely 
different. The latter gives us verisimilitude, for Mr. Lloyd. 
Jones's method is that of photography. But Miss Vaughar 
js an artist, and her book is illumined by that inner spiritual 
glow which heightens reality and produces not merely fuct, 
but truth. The Invader is a very sensitive and beautiful 
piece of work. It is not quite free from caricature. But it 
presents, upon the whole, a balanced and convincing study 
of human wills in conflict. The scene is laid in Wales. Daniel 
Fivans is a self-made man, who, by dint of heroic industry not 
unalloyved with cunning, has risen to the tenancy, and aspires 
to the ownership, of Plas Newydd farm. But the farm belongs 
to Miss Webster, a middle-aged Folkestone spinster, who 
has been a teacher in an agricultural college during the War, 
When, therefore, this somewhat grim lady decides to make 
Plas Newydd her own residence, battle is joined between her 
and Evans, and the fight involves the fortunes of other admir- 
ably drawn characters, including the Squire and his charming 
niece, the young local doctor, an ex-gamekeeper, who is 
employed as a spy by both the contending parties, and the 
voluptuous but cool-headed Mary Anne Jones Cefnilan, who 
succeeds in outwitting even Evans's mother, who has hithcito 
kept her burly, fiery, and otherwise fearless son in abject 
subjection to herself. Miss Vaughan gives us drama and 
humour in abundance. She can also be pathetic without being 
sloppy, and idyllic without becoming sentimental. She gets, 
moreover, the very atmosphere of the Welsh countryside— 
and perhaps, for the equanimity of some of her Celtic readers, 
too much of the Welsh temperament—into her pages. The 
Invader displays an unusual variety of gifts, excellently poised. 

The * Matriarch ” of Mr. Lloyd-Jones’s title is a vivacious 
widow, living with her two daughters in a flat in Queen's 
Gate Gardens. Charming but not too scrupulous, alert vet 
hating everything she cannot understand, Mrs. Booth- 
Quentin is a familiar enough type. She lives to no small 
extent upon her admirer, Rowley Forrester, a cynical, kindly, 
cultured, fastidious roué, to whose son Geoffrey, a publicity 
agent, her elder daughter becomes married. The story lacks 
any unifying molif or any imaginative significance. But its 
observation is accurate, and as a rather literal transcriber 
from life Mr. Lloyd-Jones shows considerable skill and verve. 
The account of the early matrimonial difficulties of Geoffrey 
and Marion is particularly convincing. 

Mrs. Williamson transports us to Hollywood, and her novel 
itself has caught the spirit of the “* movies.” It is all very 
hustling, intriguing, and impossible. Malcolm Allister, a 
** best-seller,” goes to Hollywood to produce a film. He fails 
to give satisfaction, and is downhearted. His annoyance is 
turned to real despair when he hears that his prim aunt, 
Lady Gates, is coming from England to look after him. Since 
the death of her husband, however, Lady Gates has changed. 
Malcolm finds her rejuvenated and agog for excitement, which 
soon comes her way. Marco Lopez, a professional dancer 
from the Argentine, falls in love with her—or, rather, with 
her pearls. Eventually, Lady Gates is murdered, and sus- 
picion settles upon Malcolm, who is only saved by the beautiful 
girl who so strangely enters his life in the first chapter of a 
tale brimful of mystery, movement, and colour. 

** Movie-Land,” again, is the scene of Spider Boy. The lero 
of this extravagant comedy is a shy American writer 
who has made a great hit with a play. Seeking escape 
from publicity, he accepts an invitation to visit a friend in 
the West. But, changing trains at Chicago, he meets some 
film stars. Overcome by their blandishments, he soon finds 
himself, much against his will, at Hollywood, where many 
remarkable adventures befall him. The humour may be too 
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SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
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the characterisation and the imaginative ability in which Mr. Wells is unrivalled. 
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A man died suddenly at a comparatively early 
age, thinking that he had _ provided 
sufficiently for his wife and children by 
assuring his life for an amount equal to 
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broad for many English readers, but the story is excellent fun 
of its kind. 

The two remaining books are detective tales. Both are 
good, though The Secret Trail, with its thief set to catch thieves, 
is the more conventional. Jimmie Rezaire, the notorious 
criminal, is released from prison and is hatching fresh profes- 
sional schemes when he is accidentally provided with clues 
bearing upon a capital mystery that is perplexing Scotland 
Yard. Seeing more profit in helping than in hindering the 
police, this humorous and engaging * crook ” puts his unique 
experience at their disposal, and, having proved himself a first- 
rate Secret Service man, settles down to a life of virtue. 

The Havering Plot is concerned with a new English experi- 
ment in military aircraft. Spies threaten the success of a 
well-guarded secret. But, after various false scents have been 
followed, guilt is brought home to a number of domestic 
servants employed at his Suffolk seat by a public man whose 
War record had won him a high reputation for patriotism. 
He is an example of dual personality—but we must not reveal 
too much. The story is not only a capital * yarn,” but is 
streng is characterization and atmosphere. The eeriness 
of the lene East Anglian marshes is admirably suggested. 

Gitpert THomMas. 


THE WALLS OF JERICHO. By Rudolph Fisher. (Knopf. 
7s. 6d.)—The first scene of this novel is laid in the * Pool 
Parlor ” of a New York slum. There are pages of unintelligible 
American slang, and we are led to expect raw melodrama. 
But the reader who allows himself to be discouraged at the 
outset will miss a most illuminating commentary on the 
Negro problem in the United States. The plot centres around 
the love of a coloured furniture-remover for a coloured maid- 
servant. But it is so flexibly manipulated that it serves to 
introduce a variety of White and Negro characters, and to 
throw subtle searchlights upon racial differences. Mr. Fisher 
is scrupulously fair. He does not whiten the Blacks. But he 
writes of them with keen sympathy and understanding, and 
as one who believes that they “ have a future.” Apart from 
its ** problem ~ interest, the story is well worth reading. It 
has vigour, humour, satire, and charm. 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 243.) 

A few years ago an historian wrote of Tutankhamen: * Fic 
was born and he died. That is almost all we know of him.” 
Since then the discoveries of Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard 
Carter have made him one of our most famous historical 
characters. Mile. G. R. Tabouis collects all that is known 
of him in Le Pharaon Tout Ank Amon: Sa vie et son temps 
(Payot, 25 frs.), and in addition she gives to her biography 
a very charming background from our general knowledge 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The book is typically French : 
it contains chapters on the infancy of Tutankhamen, his 


marriage, his harem, his eternal repose; without much 
straining it could have been published as L’ Amour chez 


les LEigyptiens. None the less it is a serious and well 
Studied work and an excellent reconstruction of the age of 
Tutankhamen. Mr. Weigall has done nothing better. 


* * * % 


Mr. Sisley Huddleston, the well-known journalist, has 
published a little book of essays (Articles de Paris, Methuen, 
6s.), most of which are reprints from various publications 
to which Mr. Huddleston contributes. The essays are on all 
sorts of subjects, but most of them on subjects which have 
io do with France, of which country Mr. Huddleston appears 
to aspire to become the official interpreter in Anglo-Saxon 
countries. A reprint which serves to show Mr. Huddleston’s 
unconventionality, to say the least, is a favourable review 
of Mr. James Joyce's Ulysses, which appeared in the Observer 
of March 5th, 1922. 

* * * * 

In the second volume of Mr. Robert Bridges’ Collected 
“ssays (Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d.) there are two very 
able and interesting papers on free verse and on poetic diction. 
Mr. Bridges’ schoiarly nature gives him also a catholic sym- 
pathy. His anal:sis of the aims of free verse, its limits, the 
mistakes of its propagandists, and the degree in which it could 
be assimilated to a classical prosody, is clear, tactful, and 
illuminating. 


Finance—Public & Private 


Railways and the Investor 


WHEN commenting in these columns from time to time 
upon the prospects of British railway stocks from the 
investor’s point of view, I have so frequently maintained 
that the path to recovery of revenues and of the confidence 
of investors in the stocks was barred by the monopolist 
spirit displayed by the railways under the grouping 
system that I feel bound, in fairness, to take notice of 
the important developments of the last few weeks. They 
may not be of a character to have occasioned any inime. 
diate improvement in stock quotations, but all the same, 
they are sufficiently important to be taken into very 
careful consideration by existing holders of railway 
stocks, and also by those who may be considering whether 
to acquire railway securities at their present low level, 


Recent DEVELOPMENTS. 

The first development to which I refer is, of course, 
that connected with the agreement reached between 
the railroad management and employees in the matter 
of wages and salaries during the coming year, while the 
latter is concerned with the travel facilities offered to 
the public. To the first of these I have already made 
a brief reference in a previous issue of the Spectator, and 
I cannot help feeling that one comment I made with 
regard to it may not be without its connexion with the 
second and later development. In the Spectator of the 
4th instant, when referring to the agreement reached 
whereby all ranks, including high officials and directors, 
agreed to sacrifice a small portion of their income for 
a year, I said: “I am inclined to lay chief emphasis 
not so much upon the actual total represented by this 
particular saving as upon the effect likely to be produced 
upon all concerned in the management of the railways. 
I cannot help thinking, or, at all events, hoping, that it 
may go to the root of matters by occasioning those who 
earn their daily bread from the railway system, from 
the highest to the lowest in the ranks, to realize that it 
is up to each and all to win back from the public revenues 
which have been lost.” 


RestoreD Facinities, 

It is now clear from the latest departure in railway 
policy that the companies have taken their courage in 
both hands and are determined once more to make a bold 
bid for public favour. For the past two years the view 
has been constantly expressed in these columns. thiat 
popularity was being lost and habits of travel were being 
broken by the curtailment of many facilities to which 
the public was accustomed before the War, and prominent 
among these facilities was the week-end ticket, whereby 
the traveller was permitted to depart at any time on the 
Friday and return at any time on the Tuesday. For 
some time this privilege was restricted to the departure 
not taking place before 5 p.m. on the Friday and the 
return being restricted to the Monday night. Even 
when this time was extended to noon for the day of 
departure, the restriction was such as practically to 
prohibit long distance travel for so short a week-end. 
Now, however, the companies have restored in simple 
and straightforward fashion all the pre-War facilities 
in the matter of these week-end tickets, and while time, 
no doubt, will be required to restore the old travel habits 
which have been broken, I shall be surprised if sooner or 
later this action does not bring back to the railways much 
of the lost revenues. 

Furtuer Rate Curtine. 

In addition, the companies have also cut their rates 
for short distances severely where it is a case of endeayour- 
ing to defeat motor competition, and if only the fare 
cutting can be supplemented by some quick service of 
light trains in the particular district, the effort also seems 
likely to be a successful one, although doubtless there will 
be some districts where motor competition can only be 
met by road competition on the part of the railways 
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owing to the peculiar facilities offered in certain districts 
between village and village by that mode of transit. 


EconoMICcAL WorRKING. 


By an extended system of special excursion trains, the 
railways have also evidently endeavoured to provide for 
the needs of those requiring cheap transit, but it may be 
doubted whether these cheap crowded trains meet the 
desire of the travelling public so well as week-end tourist 
and other facilities over a well arranged and sufliciently 
regular service with which the public gradually becomes 
familiar and relies upon. It is facilitics of that nature, 
as well as everything pertaining to increased comfort 
and punctuality in travel, which are most likely not 
only to bring back revenues but to ensure their 
being reliable and permanent in character. Moreover, it 
must be supposed that a regular rather than an irregular 
flow of trailic must be the more conducive to economic 
working. 

A New Spirit. 

However, in these matters the railroad management 
may doubtless be trusted to work out their own salvation 
and the salvation of those who have invested money in 
railway undertakings. The fact which I am glad to 
welcome and bring to the notice of railway shareholders 
is the new and_ better spirit evinced by the two 
important developments to which I have referred. 
Having regard to the growth in population and the 
congestion of our roads, it is impossible not to believe 
that there is ample opportunity for the further extension 
of our railway enterprises. Indeed, it might fairly be 
said that for every passenger which is got back from the 
road to the railways, not only the railway shareholder 
but the general public also is the gainer through the 
removal of unnecessary traflic from the streets and roads. 
After all, the great railway tracks have already been 
constructed and can do no more harm to the beauties of 
the country, but it is otherwise with the arterial roads 
and motor thoroughfares which are now making it 
increasingly difficult to escape from the noise and rush 
of city life because it is more or less perpetuated through- 
out the highways and byways of England. 

SHAREHOLDERS’ PROSPECTS. 

Translating now these general observations into a 
word of guidance to the railway stockholder, one is 
inclined to say that those who have held on for so long 
and have seen stocks fall to record low levels will do 
well to exercise further patience even if the first result 
of the cutting of fares may be a diminution not in the 
number of passengers carried, but in receipts, while 
those who may be considering the best market where 
stocks can be acquired with a view to ultimate capital 
appreciation, might do worse than carefully watch 
future developments in the section for English Railway 
Prior Charge and Ordinary stocks. It must be remem- 
bered when considering net revenue prospects that if the 
result of improved facilities should be increased gross 
revenues, there will have to be added to them the savings 
resulting from the small cut in wages and _ salaries. 
Moreover, looking still further ahead to the end of the 
years when in connexion with the rebate to the railways 
in the matter of local rates the concessions by the railways 
in freight rates on coal will commence, the railways, 
although receiving no immediate pecuniary advantage 
from the rebates themselves, nmiust inevitably benefit in 
the long run by the stimulus which it is hoped will be 
given to trade generally. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


New GOVERNMENT LOAN. 
Tuk outstanding feature during the past week has been the 
announcement of the Government's intentions with regard 
to impending loan maturities to which I referred Jast week. 
The amount of bonds maturing on September Ist have been 
generally estimated in the market at about £35,000,0C00 and 
the guess would seem to have been a pretty accurate one, 
the new issue consisting of Treasury 5 per cent. Bonds for 
precisely that amount, the bonds being dated 1933-35, the 
Government having the right to redeem in the earlier year 
at par. 
(Continued on page vi.) 
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CREATURE 


By 
CON O'LEARY 


Author of “ Break o’ Day.” 7/6 net 


Times: “ This comedy, disciplined by 
satire yet vibrant with pity and under- 
standing, is a searching parable of 
fashionable life and human nature, and 
the alliance of fantasy and simplified 
realism is almost entirely successful.” 


THOMAS BURKE in T.P.’s Weekiy: 
‘I shall be surprised—and dismayed—it = 
This Delicate Creature is not selected as 
one of the outstanding books of this year. 
It has imagination and invention, and in 
this case the invention of a true novelist 
serves the imagination of a true poet. It 
is often horrible, often beautiful, always 
powerful and true.” 
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A Popwutar Issve. 


The bonds, in fact, will rank pari passu with those issued 
last December, but whereas those bonds carried with them 
an option to redeem into 4 per cent. Consols in the following 
July on the basis of £117 of 4 per cent. Consols for each 
£100 of Treasury Bonds surrendered, or in January of 1929 
on the basis of £114 10s. of 4 per cent. Consols for each £100 
in Treasury Bonds surrendered, the new bonds will, of course, 
only carry the second of these options, the former one having 
been already exercised. Indeed a circumstance which has 
helped to secure a good reception for the new bonds, as well 
as to aid the upward movement in all investment stocks, 
during this week has been the announcement by the Treasury 
that the first option of last July was exercised to the extent 
of about £134,000,000, or about 62 per cent. of the total 
of the series of Treasury Bonds issued last December. Not 
unnaturally the point was regarded as indicative of a belief 
that sooner or later the trend of high-class investment securi- 
ties must be in the upward direction. The new 5 per cent. 
Treasury Bonds announced during this week are being 
offered by tender at the minimum price of 101, and, inasmuch 
is tenders are due on the 23rd instant, the result wil! have 
become known by the time these notes are in the reader's 
hands. I have little doubt that the issue will be well over- 
subscribed. 

* * % % 


GENERAL CHEERFULNESS. 

Not only have high-class investment stocks been favourably 
aifected by the Government's new issue, but markets generally 
have been wonderfully cheerful and even active for the month 
of August. Somewhat more favourable advice from New York 
with regard to the money outlook has been partly responsible, 
while in some of the more speculative markets it looks as 
though the disposition to anticipate public buying after the 
holidays by some professional purchases, which is so often 
noticeable in the latter part of August, had not been lacking. 
In addition, markets doubtless have benefited by the pause 
in new loan flotations, thereby giving time for absorption 
of some of the numerous flotations of the summer months. 

ms * a a. 
DEVELOPING CANADA. 

Knowing how widely the Spectator is read by those in 
our Oversea Dominions as well as by those at home con- 
cerned in Kmpire development, I have drawn attention on some 
previous occasions to the energy and foresight displayed by the 
present Governor and Court of the Hudson's Bay Company 
in everything pertaining to the development of Canada and 
especially to the matter of furthering the emigration movement 
into Canada. In this matter, the Directors of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company have necessarily proceeded somewhat cau- 
tiously as many interests have to be considered, while the 
thing most of all to be avoided is the settlement of undesirable 
emigrants in Canada. For a long time now, however, the 
Hludson’s Bay Company, the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Cunard Steam Ship Company have been working hand 
in hand in devising the best scheme for furthering the move- 
ment for establishing British settlers in Canada, and during 
last week the following important announcement was made :— 


An agreement has been made between the Oversea Settlement 
Department, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for the settlement of families in Western 
Canada. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company will provide land for 200 farms of 160 acres each and 
equip them for occupation. The companies will accept payment 
in instalments over a period of years. This is a trial scheme in- 
tended to pave the way for something more extensive, in the hope 
that at some future date arrangements can be made for co-operation 
in Canada in connection with the necessary finance. 

The farms will not be ready until the spring of 1929, but steps 
will shortly be taken for the selection of families desiring to make 
their future in Western Canada, when particulars will be issued by 
the Oversea Settlement Department, Caxton House, Tothill Street, 
S.W. 1, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 62 Charing Cross, 
S.W. 1, and the Hudson’s Bay Company Oversea Settlement, 
Limited, 1 Charing Cross, W.C. 2. 


The scheme is one which will be watched with the keenest and 
most friendly interest by all concerned in the development of 
our Oversea Dominions, while it is impossible also not to 
view the matter from the standpoint of our serious figures of 
unemployment in this country. 


2 a a * 


TEXTILE Prortrs. 

In these days of depression in some sections of the textile 
industry, it is refreshing to note the satisfactory figures which 
have just been published by the Calico Printers’ Association. 
Doubtless, with commendable prudence, the dividend itself 
has been retained at its former level of 7$ per cent., but the 
figures are distinctly encouraging. After providing more 
than £500,000 for depreciation, renewals and repairs, and, of 
course, allowing for Debenture interest, the profit for the 














year ending June 30th last was £421,317, as compared with 
only £216,218 for the previous year. In fact, the profits 
were about double those for either of the two preceding years, 
A year ago the. balance carried forward was materially 
reduced, the figure being £52,998, as compared with £216,504 
a year previously. Now, however, by the conservative policy 
adopted with regard to the distribution of last year’s profits, 
the carry-forward is raised to £172,705. ‘The market showed 
its appreciation both of the satisfactory profits and of the 
conservative policy of the management by raising the price 
of the shares to about 30s., at which the Ordinary shares give 
a yield to the investor—allowing for the forthcoming dividend 
being included in the price—of just under 5} per cent. 
ys 





Answers to Thomas Hardy Questions 


1. Timothy Fairway in Return of the Native.——2. A drinking 
vessel, so large that the toper feels ashamed when he sees thic 
bottom, in Far from the Madding Crowd.——-3. ** William Dewy, 
Tranter Reuben, Farmer Ledlow late at plough, Robert’s kin, and 
John’s, and Ned’s, And the Squire, and Lady Susan... . ” of 
Friends Beyond (Wessex Poems).—-—4. Portland, in The Well 
Beloved._—5. Wildeve and Venn in Return of the Native.——4, 
Joseph Poorgrass’s of Weatherbury in Far from the Maddiny 
Crowd.——7. Matthew Mail in Under the Greenwood Tree. s. 
Henchard met his wife whom he had sold to a sailor in Mayor of 
Casterbridge.——9. Nelson, by sailors bringing home his body in 
Dynasts, Part I., Act V. scene vii.——10. Talbothays Dairy.——1 |. 


A Pair of Blue Eyes.———12. John Durbeytield in Tess of the 
D Urbervilles, 13. The Woodlanders. 











“Aman is as old as his Arteries.” 


Blood Pressure .::::::. 


Giddiness, Strokes, Headaches, Insomnia, Indigestion, Constipati 
Depression, Asthma, Shortness of Breath, Arthritis, etc., are mostly due to 
Arterio-Sclerosis (Hardening of the Arteries). ‘‘ DROSIL,” the discovery 
of VI, Mladejovsky, M.D., Prof. of Medicine at Prague University, giv 


wonderful, rapid relief. Absolutely harmless. “‘ Numerous experiments 
have proved the value of this discovery.”—Daily News. A London Doctor, 
specialising in cases of High Blood Pressure, writes:—‘* Glad I hay 


found considerable benefit from ‘ Drosil’ tablets. I have ordered them for 
several patients, and shail continue to do so. Send me copies of your 
literature for patients and medical friends.’-—Descriptive booklet free from 
Drosil Agency (Box E.2), 26 Sun Street, London, E.C.2, England. 
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